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proves nothing to those who want evidence and 

not phraseology. We submit a point in evidence. 
The Crescent plant is the largest factory in the world 
devoted exclusively to the making of bicycles. 

We are able to complete 1000 machines each working 
day. The acres of machinery can turn out 325,000 parts 
daily. Nothing but actual sales of Crescent Bicycles 
could keep busy a plant of this magnitude and no less 
a factory could supply the demand for these well-known 
wheels. These facts prove that Crescent Bicycles are the 
best. 

Adults’ Chain Models, $35. Bevel Gear Chainless Models, $60. 

Catalogue No. 9, containing 4‘Care of the Wheel,” FREE. 


| O say that Crescents are the best bicycles ever made 
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‘You can buy at a nominal price excellent cut 
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HE cheapest periodical for a woman 
is the one which supplies her with 
correct and comprehensive infor- 

mation on questions of dress, etiquette, 
and of the household. This paper must 
come often and must have contemporary 
and timely significance. Such a paper is 


HARPERS 
BAZAR 


It comes Once a week, 52 times a year. 


paper patterns of its designs of shirt waists, 
model skirts, etc. It contains columns of corre- 
spondence on matters of form, dress and cooking. 
Besides these departments good stories are con- 
stantly published, contributed by standard authors. 


SEND US 25 CENTS AND TRY 


THE PAPER FOUR WEEKS. 


10 Cents a Copy. Subscription $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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“Perfection” Revolvers. 


Particularly adapted to home use. The positive cylin- 
der stop and the automatic hammer block make 
accidental discharge an impossibility. This arm is 
perfectly safe for any lady to use who feels the need of 


PROTECTION. 


$4.00 








Made in 3-in. 
and 2-in. bar- 
rels. No mal- 
leable iron, all 
steel. Light, artistic, 
perfect. Weight, 10 
and 12 ounces. 


$4.00. 


Af your dealer can’t supply you we'll sell 
you direct at this price, cash with order; but 
ask him first, it’s handier. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue of the Forehand Arms. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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The Girl Who 
Loves Good Health 


as well as physical perfection, finds in Ferris’ 
Good Sense Corset Waist an ideal garment. 
It yields to every motion; it neither binds 
nor restricts; it permits full respiration and 
is highly conducive to erectness and grace. 
Every school girl; every student of del- 
sarte; every mother—every woman who 
ever bends or lifts shotild wear a 


FERRIS’ sexs: Waist 


Made in many styles to suit all forms. 
If you would like to know who wears 
them and see how they look, we will send 
you a book of photographic pictures—free. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all lead- 
ing retailers, Do not take substitutes, Ladies’ $1 to $2.75; 
Misses’ 50c, to $1; Children’s 25c. to 50c, Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
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A PERFECT SHOE AT A FAIR PRICE, 
And the Best at Any Price. 


The above Trade-Mark branded into the sole 
enables you to identify the Sorosis shoe. Always, 
Everywhere, $3.50 (excepting in countries where duties are 
charged). Until the price was advertised, this shoe 
was retailed by reliable firms for $5, $6 and $7. 
Sorosis make your feet look well, no matter what 
size you wear, and combine the extreme of style 
with the perfection of comfort and common sense. 
All imitations lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine “ Sorosis.” 


Our catalogue (shows twenty-seven styles), for all seasons 
and all occasions, mailed FREE if you ask for it. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 77 Blake St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Era Beatty 








Copyright, 1899, by Perry Mason & Company. 





















E lower half-door of the 

hoe ee Thurrell house side porch 
F Bs was closed because Susan 
“a Tongs’s ball of yarn, 
which was always slip- 


a 7" ping from her vast and 
(as rotund knees, had a way of hopping 


down the steps if the door were 
left open. Because the garden path sloped, the 
ball, if once started, would roll far beyond even 
the longest reach of the odd implement with 
twin handles at one end, flat nippers at the 
other, and a middle length of extensible iron 
latticework, which had earned Susan, properly 
the Widow Thurrell, the name by which she 
was commonly known. But the upper half of 


By Ethel Parton 





the broad, green-painted door was set wide | 


to the streaming sunshine of a mild October | 


afternoon of 1776. 

Just within the door showed the chintz back, 
gay with red-patterned palm-leaves, of the huge 
armchair in which sat Susan Tongs herself, 
her smooth bands of red hair just showing 
beneath her cap, her small, light eyes lifted 
from her work to the golden autumnal land- 
seape, her triple chin descending upon a snowy 
amplitude of kerchief, and a pair of Jong steel 
needles clicking in her two fat hands. 

Susan possessed two distinctions: She was 
the fattest person in the village, and she was the 
only fat person in it who had not an easy-going 
disposition. Too unwieldy for many years past 
to move about upon her little feet and weak 
ankles without the assistance of her crutch- 
handled staff, her utmost exertion was to cross 
the road to the meeting-house on Sundays; 
week-days she spent in her chair, directing the 
household tasks of her pretty niece, Tamsine, 
who did not have a very easy life of it. 

Susan Thurrell, everybody said, had been 
notably brisk and light of foot in her youth, 
and the burden of flesh which had come upon 
her in later life was particularly unwelcome, 
and far from being accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in mental grace. She was 
certainly very exacting. 

Just what her weight was no one knew ; her 
own guess was “nigh-about two hundred and 
fifty,’ but there were many who vowed it was 
three hundred if it was a pound. 

A mottled hen which had somehow got into 
the garden patch caught Susan’s eye, and a 
shadow of anger overcast her wide face. The 
creature was clucking its way, followed by a 
lone chicken, directly toward her favorite bed of 
sweet herbs. She shouted a husky “Shoo!” 
but without effect; then she caught up her 
“lazy man’s tongs,’’ which lay near. 

Quickly compressing the handles, she shot the 
tip out to its farthest extent and picked up 
with it a crust of bread fallen from the dinner- 
table and overlooked, for Tamsey, the orderly 
caretaker, had been called away in haste that 
day to a sick neighbor. This crust she flungat 
the invader. The hen squawked and ran, but 
presently returned to peck cheerfully at the 
missile. 

Still wheezing from the exertion of a rapid 
movement, Susan uttered a grunt of disgust, 
and with lazy-tongs still in hand glanced about 
for something else to throw. As she turned to 
look behind her chair she saw, at the far end of 
the room, leaning against the mantelpiece to 
which he seemed to cling for support, a young 
man, scarcely more than a boy, very pale and 
breathing heavily, and with a queerly mingled 
look of courage and terror in his eyes. 

“Othniel Purdie!” she cried. “What are you 
doing in my kitchen?” 

He only panted, and she stared at him in 
amazement fast deepening to suspicion. 

“Why aint you with General Washington °” 
she demanded. “What are you back here in 
Norley for? Folks said you’d run away to join 
the army. Don’t you know there’s a British 
camp at the other end of the town, and 
British officers quartered at Parson Hackeit’s 
and Marchant Cole’s? What are you here for? 

~and looking scared as a hunted rabbit! I 
never liked you, and I won’t have you hanging 
around my niece, Tamsey; but I do hope to 
providence you’ve not deserted. I couldn’t 
bear to think any Norley boy would do that. 
Speak up, can’t you? What are you here for?” 

“I haven’t deserted,” the young fellow 








managed to say, “and I know 
well enough the place is full 
of redeoats. They want me, 
and I’m afraid they’ll get 
me, and it’s all up if they do.” 

“Want you? What for?” 
She looked at him again, and 
between her heavy cheeks 
and the overhanging roll of 
her eyebrows a gleam of fiery 
intelligence came into her 
two little gray-blue eyes, 
small and hard and wise, 
like an elephant’s. 

“Where’s your uniform? 
What are you holding to the 
front of your shirt for? 
Have you papers there? 
Despatches? Are you trying 
to steal through the lines? 
That’s the same as spying, 
isn’t it? Good mercy, you'll 
be hanged; of course you 
will!” 

He had not needed to 
answer any of her quick 
questions in words; she took 
the answer from his eyes 
without waiting, and scolded 
on: “And I suppose you 
stopped here for a sight of 
Tamsey, but she’s away and 
you won’t see her, and glad 
I am of that. The zanies 
boys are! You’d better slip 
away quick and hide till 
dark ; there’s a place in the 
shed loft where nobody —”’ 

He interrupted her. “I 
can’t get there. I can’t go 
any farther. I’ve sprained 
my ankle and I fainted twice 
getting here the back way 
from Royd’s wood-lot, where 
I dodged them and they lost 
me. But they haven’t given 
it up, and: I heard them say 
they’d search every house in 
the village. But this was the 
only place I could get away 


‘“MAY | HAVE MY HAT?”’ 





not if she coaxed from now till judg- 
ment, — should drive me to harboring 
any lad against my will. I do as I 
please in my own house. But she’s a 
soft thing, and young, and it’s possible 
she might have slyed him in by the back 
way, if he’s really in town and hiding; 
you see I sit here all day, and could 
little tell what went on in the rest of the 
house. 

“The notion of Othniel Purdie stowed 
away in secret in cupboard or closet of 


to, and so I came. L can’t go any farther; | down, wincing and biting his lips as he curled | mine pleases me no more than it does you,” 


I'll faint again if I try. I thought maybe 
Tamsey’d hide me. I know you don’t like 
me, Mrs. Thurrell, but I thought you’d let her, 
when it was life and death,—and there are the 
papers —”’ 

“Give them to me,” said Susan. 

‘‘Here—I know you’ll take good care of them, 
at any rate, and you’ll send them on by a safe 
hand if I’m taken, won’t you, Mrs. Thurrell?” 

“Mmm!” grunted Susan. “Twist them up 
and toss them in the woodbox there with the 
kindlings,—it’s in plain sight and won’t be 
thought of. Now we’ve got to hurry—hurry 
—hurry, if we’re going to save that neck of 
yours; and, land, what a poor pair we are for 
hurrying!” 

Laughing fiercely, and gripping the arms of 
her seat, Susan had risen painfully as she 
talked, and now, supporting herself on her 
staff, stood up and shoved the great chair a 
little-to one side. A trap-door showed in the 
floor where it had stood, and she explained 
quickly that'the kitchen had been a later 
addition to the house; that the main cellar did 
not extend beneath it, but that there was below 
a small, square pit for storage, large enough to 
conceal a, man at need. 

Then, crying to Othniel to catch, she tossed 
him her crutch-stick, and leaning heavily upon 
it, he crossed the room to her side. Directing 
him to lean on the chair, she resumed her staff, 
and, reversing it, hooked open the trap-door 
with the crutch end, and signed to him to 
descend. 

He hesitated. ‘“They’ll find it,” he said; 
“it’s in plain sight as soon as your chair is 
moved. If I must be caught, I’d rather be 
caught above ground than hauled out of a 
hole, like a woodchuck.” 

“You go down,” said Susan, grimly. “I’m 
going to put that chair back and sit in it; and 


whole British army !” 


up in the little square space, adjusting his 
injured ankle in his hand. For a moment his 
clear eyes looked up to Susan’s with gratitude 
and appeal; then the lid closed. He heard 
shoving and shuffling and the settling of a 
heavy weight in place overhead, and after that 
the swift and steady click of knitting-needles. 
A young English officer, accompanied by a 
sergeant and four soldiers, coming briskly up 
the garden-path not ten minutes later, found 
Susan Tongs knitting as usual, just within her 
doorway. 


briefly stated his errand and demanded admit- 


him an indignant look. 

“Search my house!” she cried. “Do you 
suppose 1 want your soldiers’ dirty fingers 
poking in my linen-chest and overhauling my 


nothing lad that’s been forbid the place this 
two years? 
were the last words I had with Othniel Purdie, 
and whether he’s likely to be hiding here or 
not,—ask ’em! 
he’s here. I believe it’s an excuse to steal my 
property and drink my cider. How should he 
be here? Last folks heard, he was off to 
General Washington—God bless him —’”’ 
“What! What!” cried the young officer, 
lifting his eyebrows and laughing. 
her teeth and clicked her needles hard. 


so hard on the young man,” he went on; “and 
since you’re so frankly a rebel yourself, Mrs. 
Tongs, you'll admit it’s not a bad guess that 
she may have coaxed you into protecting even 
a. lover you don’t like, when he’s doing spy’s 





She scarcely glanced up while the | 
officer, a youngster hardly older than Othniel, | 


tance; but when he had concluded, she shot | 


gowns and petticoats, all to find a good-for- | 


Ask any of the neighbors what | 


I don’t believe you even think | 


Susan set | 
“We | 
hear there’s a pretty niece of yours who’s not 


| she scolded on; “so on second thoughts you 
| may search and welcome, provided only you 
| look well after your men and see there’s no 
mauling of my quilts and calicoes—manners, 
| sir, manners! Would you shove by a woman, 
| hat cocked, on her own threshold, when she 
| has bidden you to come in? Keep back, or 
come properly!” for the young lieutenant, 
impatient of further talk, had started to push 
past Susan, whose great chair and person 
almost blocked the way, and had made a sign 
to a soldier as if commanding him to assist in 
removing the obstacle. 

| But before the soldier could mount the steps, 
and quick as the officer’s hand touched her 
| chair, Susan had snatched up her lazy-tongs— 
there was a snap, a glint of shining dark metal, 
and the nippers clicked together within an inch 
of his ear. He uttered a dismayed oath and 
leaped backward down the low steps, where 
he would have fallen had not the grinning 
soldier caught him in his arms. 

Recovering himself, he cried, furiously, “Put 
down that pistol!” 

Susan smiled a grandmotherly smile, and 
| gently shook her head. 

The soldier’s grin broadened. “’Twa’n’t a 
pistol, sir,” he explained, respectfully. “I 
don’t know what it was; but ’twa’n’t a pistol.” 

“Let me pass!’ suid the officer, reassured 
but mortified, and springing again up the steps. 
“Move aside and let me pass, woman!” 

“Woman, and an old woman,” answered 
Susan, serenely, “and surely you may pass, 
for I told you so. Buta woman of my weight 
moves slowly, and it behooves a young gentle- 
man to show patience. I will be treated civilly 
under my own roof; and I won’t budge an 





| work for your admired General Washington. | inch for a swaggering boy with his hat on— 


| I shall certainly search the house.” 


there!”’ she continued, as he thrust roughly by, 


| “My name is Mrs. Thurrell, young man; it’s | squeezed nearly flat between the armchair and 
move it they don’t, neither, not if they’re the only old friends and neighbors who may call | the door-jamb, “‘there’s for your impudence!”’ 


|me ‘Susan Tongs,’’’ answered Susan, dryly. 


This time her aim was better, and the tongs 


He lowered himself to the edge and slipped | “And no coaxing of my silly niece, Tamsey,— | snicked sharply together with the tip of his 
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queue between them, with the result that, as he 
pushed on and Susan held fast, his head was 
sharply jerked, and his gilt-laced hat fell off at 
her feet. Witha leisurely closing of the nippers, 
Susan picked it up and put it on the table. 

“You can have it again when you go,” she 
said, soothingly, as if speaking to a fretful child. 
“And will you ask your man there to go round 
to the other door? As you have just found, 
young sir, this door’s scarcely wide enough for 
two, when I am one of them, and he is stouter 
than you.” 

For a moment, red and angry, the young 
fellow glared upon her fiercely ; but she met his 
look with one so steady, placid and grandmoth- 
erly, yet with a glimmer of humor in it, too, 
that his wrath suddenly vanished in a burst of 
boyish laughter. He signed to the soldier to go 
round to the back door, as the others had already 
done, and held out his hand for Susan’s lazy- 
tongs, which he played with curiously, snapping 





THE ICE BENT BUT DID NOT BREAK. 


and nipping with them at the air, while he 
directed the elaborate search of the lower rooms. 
‘Then they all went up-stairs together, and heavy 
feet were heard clumping through the bedrooms 
for a long time. At last the stairs creaked, and 
they descended. 

“Did your soldiers handle my linen?” asked 
Susan, eagerly, with a face of deep, housewifely 
anxiety. “I suppose they have tumbled the 
whole chestful out in a heap.” 

“No, indeed,—we've scarcely shaken out the 
lavender,” the lieutenant answered, smiling 
pleasantly; adding, with a glance of mock 
terror at the tongs, “‘May I have my hat?” 

“Let your sergeant go to the pantry first, if 
you please. I can’t wait on you myself, but 
there are doughnuts and a jug of sweet cider on 
the shelf, at your service,”’ she replied, hospitably, 
and as it was the last house of the village, and 
they had no further searching to do, they accepted 
the modest treat gratefully, and the four soldiers 
gathered, munching and sipping, around the 
kitchen fire in most friendly fashion. 

No shadow of suspicion remained, but the 
mischievous young commander lifted his mug, 
and saying, “This is for the pull you gave my 
hair, Mrs. Thurrell, and no punishment at that 
if you were a properly loyal subject,” he drank to 
the king’s health, 

“Pour out a mug for me, too, sergeant,’ 
demanded Susan, with sparkling eyes; but as 
the man tipped the pitcher to obey, his officer 
stopped him. 

“No, no!” he cried, laughing and waving it 
aside. “She will drink to General Washington!” 

“Yes, that she would, young sir!’ said Susan 
Tongs. 

Next day, with his precious despatches rescued 
from the woodbox, and his ankle much better, 
Othniel escaped in a patriotic neighbor’s load of 
hay. After the war ended he married Tamsey, 
with no opposition from Susan, whose temper 
softened with time, and who, ever after having 
saved him, lavished upon him an affection as 
great as her former dislike. 

Indeed, it was a joke in the household—for 
they shared one home—that Aunt Susan was 
never cross now, unless Tamsey forgot to give 
her husband his favorite kind of cake for supper, 
or left a rent in his coat unmended longer than 
five minutes after he took it off! Then there 
was a tempest. But Tamsey was so fond both 
of Othniel and Susan Tongs that she could 
let it rage about her quite untroubled, duteously 
veiling her amusement, and listening with an air 
of meek respect until it spent itself, and peace 
returned. 
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A Bit of Woodcraft. 


HERE is not a more skilful hunter in 
Hancock County, or in all Maine, for that 
matter, than ‘Mose’ Smith, of Ellsworth, 

and in testimony to his woodcraft I am going to 
tell you a short, true story. 

While hunting in a district not far from Ells- 
worth with two friends, he came to the bank of 
Union River, and found the stream covered with 
thin ice, for the previous night had been one of 
sharp frost. While standing there he heard a 
rifle-shot on the river above him, quickly followed 
by the “‘halloo’’ which told him the bullet had 
found its mark. He made his way toward the 
voice, and soon found his hunting-mates. One 
of them had killed a deer which he saw on the 
opposite shore of the river, and the carcass 
could be seen half in the water, half on the 
bank. 

Between the hantecs and their game was the 
river, three hundred feet wide, quite deep, and 
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with a swift, treacherous current flowing beneath | 
the thin ice. There was no bridge, no boat, no 
town for miles, and it would be almost as fool- | 
hardy to attempt to cross the stream with a raft, 
breaking the ice, as to attempt to walk across. It 
would never do to go away and leave the deer to 
rot, but how to get him was a puzzling question. 

“I can’t get across the stream here,” Mose | 
said, “but down below I think I can. I'll go) 
across and dress the deer, and we’ll get him back | 
somehow.” 

They went down-stream to where Moses had | 
first stood on the bank. There he cut two poles 
about two inches in diameter and twelve feet | 
long. Divesting himself of all unnecessary 
clothing, he grasped one of the poles in each 
hand about the middle, and knelt at the edge of 
the stream. Then he threw his feet over the 
poles behind him, trying thus to distribute his 
weight as much as possible along the two poles. 
Cautiously he pushed one pole out on the ice, 
then the other, and soon he was on the ice him- 
self, kneeling between the poles. The ice bent 
beneath his weight, but did not break. 

Gradually he ventured out on the ice, shoving 
first one pole, then the other, forward. Slowly 
but surely he was making his way across the 
river. When he reached the middle of the 
stream, where the current was swifter, the ice 
was weaker, and here and there were air-holes. 
The ice bent and cracked ominously beneath 
him, and the water began to spread over the 
surface. There were two inches of water on the 
ice now behind Mose, and it crept gradually 
nearer, following the depression caused by his 
weight. 

It seemed as if the experiment would end 
disastrously, but Mose had acquired by this time 
the knack of navigating his queer skees, and 
was making pretty good time toward the opposite 
shore. He reached it without wetting more than 
his knees. Once on shore, it was an easy matter 
for him to make his way up to the deer, pull 
him from the water and dress him; but the 
question how to get the carcass across the river 
was still unanswered. 

While Mose was dressing the deer he shouted 
instructions to his companions on the opposite 
bank of the stream. He told them first to cut 
down some slender elm saplings, twist their ends 
together in a manner known to all woodsmen, 


| end fastened to the rope of elm saplings, 


COMPANION. 


very well for a short distance from shore, but 
beyond a certain point the saplings refused to go, 
buckling back upon themselves and starting for 


| their native bank. 


After repeated efforts had proved the futility 
of this plan, Mose told his companions to send 
for a dog and a long rope. It was two good 
miles through the woods to the nearest 
house where a dog was kept, but miles 
are nothing to hunters in the Maine 
woods, and one of the men was soon 
| back with a dog and a rope, the “rope’’ 
being a codfish line. 

The line was tied to the dog, the other 


and then the dog was enticed across the 
ice by a flourish of deer meat. He went 
across the river with a rush, dragging 
the poles. The careass was fastened 
to the poles, and was thus dragged 
across the river, the dog following. 

But now a new problem confronted 
Mose. The deer was safely across, but 
how should he get back himself? His 
narrow escape on his trip across had 
decided him not to attempt that method - 
again; besides, the ice was weakening, 
and where he had crossed water was 
flowing over it; but could he not cross 
the river as the dead deer had crossed ? 

The dog was again called into requisition, and 
the line was soon stretched across the river. 
Mose would not trust his life to a rope of twisted 
poles, but he believed it would hold when 
strengthened by the cod line. 1t was a slender 
thread for a two-hundred-pound man to hang his 
life on, but Smith is not one to be balked by 
slight obstacles. 

He tied the line securely about him, and knelt 
on the ice with two poles, in the position in 
which he made his first trip. Then he gave his 
companions the word to pull away. The line 
stretched under the strain, but soon Smith began 
to slide over the ice. When his companions saw 
that he was moving, they started on a run with 
the line, for as every boy who has skated knows, 
speed will carry one safely over some pretty thin 
places. It carried Mose safely across the river, 
and landed him in a heap on the bank. 

“To hunt is not all there is to hunting,” said 
Mose, sententiously, as he rose to his feet. 





and shove them across the stream. ‘ This worked 


W.. H. Tirus. 















































































































































plow. I declare, Samantha, if I know 
how to get along.” 

“I suppose it’s hard, Sarah; but there 
were plenty that told you just what kind 
of a man Jim Barker was before you 
married him.” 

“I was young, Samantha, and didn’t 
understand ; and if it isn’t so much of a 
pity for me, the children aren’t to blame. 
The girls in particular, it’s so hard on 
them. Now there’s no horse to plow, 
they’ve got to turn in and help the boys 
hoe all the corn, and chop out all the 
weeds and sprouts. Out doors or in, 
there isn’t much rest for them since 
mammy’s got to be such a charge and 
needs so much waiting on. Sister 
Samantha, it seems to me you might take 
her a while; you’ve got a big house and 
plenty of help, and only Missy and Will.” 

Humbly as Mrs. Barker spoke, her 
words were to Mrs. Braiser like a spark 
to powder. She flamed up. 

“That’s got nothing to do with it, Sarah. 
The most I and John Braiser ever had 








‘““WELL, I SHALL HAVE TO BE GOING.”’ 


= ELL, I shall have to be going,” said 
Mrs. Samantha Braiser, rising and 
gathering her riding-skirt in her hand. 

“I’m sure you’ve been long enough getting 
here not to be in such a hurry,”’ said her sister, 
Mrs. Sarah Barker, but yet rising, too, as if 
not expecting her remonstrance to prove effect- 
ive. 

“TI know it’s been some time since I was here 
before, and I wouldn’t have been now if I hadn’t 
come this way so Missy and Will could ride 
home in company with Pates’s young folks. I 
thought I wouldn’t go right by. I supposed I 
should see some of you at camp-meeting to-day— 
the girls, anyhow.” 

“We haven’t got much heart for going, 
Samantha, any of us. The girls need new 
clothes, and fact is,” said Mrs. Barker, brushing 
a tear from her quivering cheek, as she tried to 
keep her usual tone, “they haven’t got any way 
to go any more.” 

“Couldn’t they both ride old Kit ?” 

“She’s gone, too, Samantha, the last horse. 
Jim fooled her away just like the rest. Over at 
Bob Elder’s raffle the other day he bet her that 
Bob’s mule couldn’t pull a two-bushel sack of 
sand at the end of a forty-foot rope, and lost. 
Bob came over and took her off right out of the 


we made ourselves by hard work. In 
spite of what all the rest of her children 
could say, mammy would let you and Jim 
pull the wool over her eyes and get every bit of 
her property away from her. And now where 
is it?” 

“If mammy and I could have it to do over 
again, it would be different, sister; and I wish 
you wouldn’t feel so, for I’ve promised them all 
to send mammy over to you a. while.” 

“You had no right to do anything of the kind, 
Sarah Barker! How can you expect me to feel? 
Here you’ve had big pay for all you’ve ever 
| done, or ever can do for mammy, no matter how 
|long she lives. If she’d done what she ought 
to have done, and divided her property equally 
among her children, we’d all have done our part 
toward taking care of her, but she didn’t. And 
what she’s done can’t be undone. You’ve made 
your bed and you’ve got to lie in it.” 

The sniff and toss of the head that accompanied 
these words gave them taunting force. Witha 
crimson face and still breathing heavily, Mrs. 
Braiser then abruptly left the doorway and 
hurried out to her horse, without a word of 
farewell for even her poor old mother, heavy, 
helpless, and somewhat deaf, who had during 
this conversation sat in her armchair, looking 
in silent, pained humility from one to the other 
of her daughters. 

The long homeward ride through a beautiful 











‘*MISERABLY WEEPING.”’ 
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landscape, on that pleasant Sunday evening, could 
but have softened the angry woman’s mood had 
her heart not been hardened by long, determined 
smothering of every natural impulse to pity her 
old mother and befriend her struggling sister and 
her children. But withdrawn into her angry 
self, Samantha Braiser passed the time and 
distance in recalling 
and distorting every 
particular of their 
long-standing fam- 
ily grievance. Men- 
tally she went over 
it all, not only with 
herself and her 
numerous brothers 
and sisters, but even 
with her dead hus- 
band. As a climax, 
she related at home, 
to the middle-aged 
colored woman who 
worked for her, the 
whole long tale. 
“Now, Piney,” 
Mrs. Braiser ended, 
“if ever Sarah Bar- 


— ker sends mammy 


over here when I’m 
away, don’t you let 
her be brought into the house. Make them take 
her right back !”’ 

“I pray de Lord, Mis’ Braiser, I nebbah hab 
to obey dat order!’’ answered Piney. 

“Missy” Braiser had heard her mother's bitte: 
words. She had grown up childishly conscious 
of the family difficulty, but now, at fifteen, an 
age when pelf weighs very lightly against affec- 
tion, she was in this shocking way awakened 
to intense feeling over it. 

What a terrible thing if grandma should be 
turned from their door! Her dear mother 
would surely be sorry for it to her dying day. 
Wouldn’t it kill poor grandma, and her aunt and 
cousins, too? She yearned in her heart that the 
quarrel might be made up. Nor would sleep 
come that night till she determined that in some 
way, at least, that awful thing, the spurning of 
her grandmother from their door, should be 
prevented. 

The tried, unhappy wife of James Barker 
could not believe her sister’s heart s6 hardened 
as it really was. Hence, scarcely two weeks 
later, an aged traveller was sent away from the 
Barker cabin in an ox-cart. With all her weight 
of body, and years, and infirmities, it had been a 
less difficult task to place her in it, seated in her 
armchair, than to force upon her comprehension 


| that she must go because the poverty of the 
| family had become so extreme that the mother 
| had to join her daughters in the fields, and no 
| one could be left at home to supply poor granny’s 


oft-recurring wants. 

Back of the old lady was a bundle tied up in 
a blue and white coverlet, which contained the 
most and best of the worldly possessions left her 
—a feather bed and a few worn clothes and 
bedclothes. 

Her thoughts of sorrow and reproach at being 
thrust out from the home of her youngest child 
were unexpressed, except in the tears she wiped 
away with a trembling hand on the corner of 
her black calico sunbonnet. Poor creature! And 
her daughter, Sarah Barker, after the cart drove 
off, stood leaning against the log house, with her 
apron thrown over her face, miserably weeping. 

While the oxen plodded along, urged by the 
combined efforts of Lem and Len, the Barker 
twins, their grandmother jarred and jolted in the 
rude conveyance. And through all her discom- 
forts she thought of the long ago time, when from 
her bosom one baby face after another smiled 
back into her own; of the long ago time when 
she and their father, full of the strength of their 
prime and pride, cheerfully sacrificed all thei 
early ties to go West, that they might keep 
their children near them; and of the unwearied 
pains by which their plans had been worked out. 

She thought how, as time sped on, their Jan« 
and stock, and stores of home-made flax an: 
woollen fabrics, had again and again been divide: 
to fit out new households, until all but one oi 
their children were provided for. Then the old 
man died. 

After that all was trouble, mistake and blame. 
But she had not meant to do wrong. Was it 
wrong to give more to a child that needed help 
than to those that did not? When Sarah was 
poor and discouraged, and all the rest were 

prosperous, was it wrong to try to hold her up” 
She had not thought so. 

If they only would believe it, and be good and 
kind to her when she was so woful and needed 
them so much! Maybe Stephen would pity her 
now—just off to the right there was his house 
At the thought, she beckoned and called to the 
boys with trembling eagerness. 

“Honeys, grandma’s so warm and thirsty, let’s 
go by Uncle Stephen’s and get a drink out of his 
spring.” 

With unconfessed thoughts of their uncle’s 
orchard, Lem and Len acquiesced, and the wears 
oxen, with tongues lolling under the heat of the 
midday sun, at last stood near the roadside 
spring. 

“Now, honeys, go to the house and ask for @ 
cup, and be sure and bring your Uncle Stephen 
back with you.” 

While they were gone, she took from the 
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homely work-pocket on her arm a new pair of 
plue yarn socks and held them in her twitching 
\ingers as she leaned forward watching for her 
son. Into her dulled ear Hope, the mocker, was 
whispering, “Don’t be so afraid! Of course 
he’ll make much of his mammy, and be glad to 
see her, your boy will. And when he sees how 
tired you are, he’ll take you in to lie down and 
rest—to stay all night, maybe, or longer. May- 
be, too, he’d take her part and tell all the rest 
they mustn’t be so hard on her ; for if she’d done 
them any wrong, she hadn’t meant it.” 

At sight of how big and strong he was, she 
laughed with a half sob to think how able he was 
to give her comfort—her Stephen! But he only 
nodded indifferently as he came up, and stood 
with his folded arms resting on the top rail of 
the fence. 

“Howdy, Stephen! I’m so glad to see you,” 
she said. 

“Howdy, mammy,” was his cold answer. 
“Going over to Samantha’s ?”’ 

“I’m started for there, Stephen, but if you’d 
rather, I might stop here a while. She isn’t 
looking for me, and I’m pretty tired.” 

“T reckon you’d as well keep on.” 

“It would do me a heap of good, 
Stephen, just to rest a little spell, the 
sun’s so hot.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“She said it to you, Piney; it wasn’t to me. 
She never could have said it to me, never!” 

“P’r’aps not, chile, praise de Lord dat help 
yo’ fink so.” 


“But— but it’s—it’s a perfect imposition, 
Missy,’’ faltered her mother, growing pale. 

“Some day by you!” repeated Missy, drawing 
her closer to the bed, and placing their three 


Strong hands carefully bore and laid the | hands together. 
worn-out, half-heart-broken woman where; The touch, the thought, the words, were too 


Missy directed. Then, though unused to nurs-| much. 


Down on her knees sank the long- 


ing, she quickly removed the stifling sunbonnet, hardened daughter, covering with kisses her 
loosed the cap-strings and bathed her grand-| mother’s limp old hands, and again and again 


mother’s face and hands, while Piney brought | begging her forgiveness. 


her drink and food. 


Two hours later, when Mrs. Braiser returned, | 


she found her daughter sitting by the bed, gently 
soothing with loving pats her grandmother’s 
sighs, or wiping away her tears, that would still 
flow, even while she slept. 

“Missy Braiser!” said the girl’s mother, 
sternly; “I’d like you to tell me what you’ve 
meant by what you’ve done to-day.” 

“T’ve meant,’”’ said Missy, as she clasped her 
arms about her mother and looked lovingly into 
her eyes, “I’ve meant, mother dear, to do by 
grandma just as I thought maybe some day you 
might want a grandchild to do by you.” 





“Well, you might come in to dinner, 
only Jane’d be in such a powerful way 
ef she’s hendered, and it would be a job 
to get you out of the cart and back 
again. I believe you’d better keep right 
on. As you’ve ‘stood it this far, you 
can the rest of the way.” ; 

The poor mother heart was sinking, 
but with one more effort to bring him 
to her side to feel his handclasp, she 
held toward him the socks, saying with 
a pitiful smile: 

“Here’s something I brought you, 
Stephen; ’taint much, but —’’ 

“Hand them here, boys,’’ said he, in 
a matter-of-course voice, as he reached 
for them through the fence; and turning 
away, he added, “I must get out to my 
work ; you’d better drive on.” 

Without sheltering umbrella or cooling ~ 
breeze, mammy’s flesh seemed melting 
and her veins bursting. Her white head 
drooped lower and lower on her breast as the 
oxen toiled forward again along the dusty road. 

When they arrived at Mrs. Braiser’s that lady 
was absent, and Missy was up-stairs asleep. So, 
as the old woman stopped at the gate, Piney 
had to go out to meet her. 

“Boys,” said she, “Mis’ Braiser’s gone, but 
she lef’ orders if you-uns brung her mammy ober 
here while her’s away, yo’ mus’ take her right 
back home wid you ’gain. I’se proper ’shamed 
to say it, but I hab to. Jes’ turn ’roun’ while 
her’s ’sleep.”’ 

Neither Lem nor Len moved to obey. 

“Turn ’roun’, boys, while Piney gets you some 
bread an’ meat an’ apples,” pleaded the woman. 

“We dasn’t take her back,” Lem said. 

“O Lord!” groaned Piney, “what mus’ I do?” 

But mammy had heard all. Lifting her head, 
she said: 

“O Lord, have merey! I’ve lived till there’s 
no place for me! Piney, I’m so sick, just help 
me out into the yard; let me lie down there and 
die.” 

By this time Missy was awake, and came 
running down-stairs. 

“I’m coming, grandma!” she called, and 
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Able - bodied agricultural laborer 
of the Southern States, lives 
on 75 cents a week. 


that high wages 
mean a high stand- 
ard of living, — 
high wages and a 
high standard of 
living go together,— 
but it is a mooted 
question as to which 
is the cause and 
which the effect. 

Some writers on 
economics insist that 
a high standard of 
living necessitates 
high wages, while 
others insist that a 
high standard of 
living necessarily follows the payment of high 
wages. It does not matter, for the purposes of 
this article, which is cause or which is effect. I 
am dealing with facts for the purpose of deter- 
mining where the lowest standard of living is to 
be found, and hence the cheapest living. 

The subject would be run into the ground at 


Good Piney, looking 
| on with streaming eyes, said: 

“*Clar’ to goodness, Miss Missy, if eber 
I seed yo’ equal! Yo’ could put heart into 
rocks.” 

It seemed something like it, bringing those 
uncles and aunts to their right minds. But she 
did it, with the help of her mother. 

Happy mammy, when at Sister Samantha’s 
on her next birthday they once more gathered 
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| receive from thirteen to sixteen cents a day, on 
| the average, throughout Japan, while in Tokyo 
| they are paid from nineteen to twenty-six cents 
a day. 
| From the official records of the Department of 
State it is learned that laborers in Japan begin 
their work very often at daylight and do not 
leave it until sundown, but they take two hours 
for luncheon and a half hour or so in the 
morning and in the afternoon for a smoke. 
They do not work so laboriously or so continu- 
ously as an American workingman, They take 
their work leisurely and patiently, and are not 
| indisposed to waste time if it is possible to 
do so. 


The Women and Children Work. 


| Among the farming classes the women and 


around her! Joy was mingled with their self-| children work alongside the men in the busy 
reproach, while they listened to her words, | seasons. In the cities the children begin work 
whispered over and over, “God bless my good | frequently at the age of eleven or twelve, and 


}amount of from one 





children,—God bless my good children !’’ 
Mrs. C. H. Grover. 


IVING IS THE CHEAPEST 
By mo eo 
¢. Carroll D Wright. {. Es 


T need not be stated | 


necessaries of life 
there, and unfamiliar 
with the narrow scope 
of a. Chinese laborer’s 
needs. 

Agricultural labor- 
ers there are paid in 
copper coin to the 


dollar and a half to 
two dollars United 
States currency a 
month. Unskilled 
laborers in cities are 
paid, on the average, 
two and one-half 
cents a day, and are 
supplied with two 
meals. Skilled carpenters, masons and painters 
receive only from twenty to thirty cents a day. 
The most frugal subsistence accompanies these 
rates. 

In Hongkong the laborer works on but little 
nourishment beyond fish and rice, which do not 


a month. 





vary much in their prices. Hé works in nearly 





Able - bodied agricultural laborer 
of India, lives on 94 cents 


| generally at fourteen. A very common practice 
|in the cities and towns among the Japanese 
artisan class is for the husband to 
produce articles in the working-room, 
and for the wife and children to sell 
them in the little shop or store attached. 

Rice is there a commodity of even 
greater necessity than wheat is to the 
peoples of the West. The range of 
Japanese food products is not so great 
as that of such products in the United 
States or in Europe. Common laborers 
do not consume meat, milk, or dairy 
products of any kind, except under 
extremely exceptional circumstances, 
and then generally when prescribed for 
the sick by a physician of the modern 
school. Pastry is practically unknown 
to the average Japanese. The ordinary 
food of a laborer consists of rice, a bit 
of fish or other sea product, and some 
pickle. 

The Japanese laborer rarely pays 
more than one dollar a month for his 
house rent, and seventy-five cents is a 
common rate. Of course the house is 
small, seldom containing more than 
three rooms, but it generally has a little 
garden spot. The people do not use 
| stoves, and have only braziers, which keep their 
hands warm. 

All the ordinary food of the Japanese is very 
cheap, with the exception of rice. The general 
| food, other than rice, consists of sweet potatoes, 
|turnips, radishes and beans. Their style of 
living is simple, but not uncomfortable. 





once, of course, by dealing with those localities | a nude state, and many are huddled in their 
in the world where wages as such are unknown, | homes or dens, and so exist at a merely nominal 














‘*HOWDY, GRANDMA.” 


hurrying out, sprang lightly into the cart with 
Outstretched hands. 
“Howdy, grandma,”’ said she. 
Sick, child, and hurt to death. Just let me 
get out and lie down on the grass.”’ 

. Deed you won’t lie anywhere only right on 
the 400d bed in our best room. Run, boys, for 
Jase and Ferd to lift grandma out. Run, Piney, 
for cool water.”? 

R ‘But Miss Missy, honey,” answered Piney, 
esitating, “p’r’aps yo’ furgit what your ma say.” 








where the purchase of food is unknown, and | 
where there is no cost of living except the cost 
which comes from the labor necessary to secure, 
through hunting and fishing, the food necessary 
to sustain life. 

In our own country there is a great difference 
in the cost of living in different districts for those 
who work for wages, and it is not worth while 
to consider the cost to families who have means, 
or who live upon the income of investments 
or of great business undertakings. It is an 
important subject, however, to those who work 
for daily wages. . 

The consuming of necessaries by the white 
wage-receiver in the Northern States is fairly 
represented by three dollars per week, or nearly 
fifty cents per day. This includes food, raiment 

and shelter, and is the average consuming 
power. 

It varies, of course, as conditions vary or 
the wages received are high or low; but 
taking the average wage-receiver who is paid 
twelve dollars per week, out of which he 
must support himself and family, he will 
consume, on an average, about three dollars 
per week. He buys good food, lives in a 
fair house, respectably furnished, and is, as 
a rule, comfortable. 


Seventy-five Cents a Week. 


The minimum is found with the colored 
laborer of the South, where the cost of 
necessaries consumed may be given as/| 
seventy-five cents per week. Bacon and 
corn-meal constitute the ‘chief food, a log 
cabin the shelter, and cast-off clothing or 
clothing of the coarsest quality the raiment. 

Any man can live anywhere in the country 
for seventy-five cents per week if he is willing 
to bring himseif to it, but the hope of the 
land is not in getting men to live for seventy- 
five cents per week, but in getting those who 
do live for that amount to consume three 
dollars per week. 

The Southern colored laborer does not live 
for seventy-five cents per week on account of 
a lower cost of living in the South—consid- 

ering the same articles—than in the North, but 
on account of the primitive wants of the common 
laborer there. If these primitive wants be raised 
to those of white labor, the country will feel the 
result everywhere in the increased market for 
its products. 

In other countries will be found some remark- 
able instances of very cheap living, and, of 
course, of very low wages. Take China, for 
instance, where the actual wages seem small to 
one unacquainted with the cheapness of the 





expense. 

The women and children share equally the 
labor with the men, but at a reduced price. The 
price of short rice in Saigon is about one: cent 
per pound; what is known as long rice is a little 
dearer, while cleaned rice costs perhaps one cent 
and a third a pound. In Bangkok the prices 
are a little higher. 


The Low Wages of India. 


In India wages are very low in the principal 
cities and towns. The following are average 
monthly wages for able-bodied agricultural 


They pay about two cents a pound for brown 
| sugar, and nearly double that price for the best 
white sugar. For tea of a medium quality they 
pay from seven to eight cents a pound; for rice, 
about eighty-five cents a bushel; for barley, 
about thirty-one cents a bushel; for wheat, a 
little over fifty-five cents a bushel; for peas or 
beans, sixty cents a bushel, and for Japanese 
| tea they pay a little less than ten cents a 
| pound, 

In Madagascar there has .been a marked 
| rise in wages since the Franco-Malagasy war, 
| blacksmiths receiving one dollar and forty-five 

cents a day, although carpenters receive only 
| from nineteen to forty-eight centsaday. Native 
| creole carpenters receive a little more, the average 





laborers: In Lucknow and Nagpur, ninety-four | ranging from twenty-eight to seventy-seven cents 
cents; in Muzaffarpur, from eighty-eight cents|a day. Native dressmakers and seamstresses 
to one dollar and thirty-two cents; in Patna,|can be hired from two dollars and forty-one 
from ninety-four cents to one dollar and | cents to four dollars and eighty-three cents a 
eighteen cents; in Cuttack and Delhi, one dollar | month, although creole dressmakers and seam- 
and thirty-two cents; in Madras, one dollar and | stresses receive from five dollars and seventy-nine 


forty-one cents ; in Peshawur, one dollar and fifty- 
three cents; in Agra, from one dollar and 
eighteen cents to one dollar and forty-one cents ; 
in Burdwan, one dollar and seventy-one cents ; in 
Dacca, from one dollar and eighty-eight cents to 
two dollars and thirty-six cents. 

Common masons, carpenters and blacksmiths 
are paid as follows, per month: In Muzaffarpur, 
from one dollar and thirty-two cents to two 
dollars and twenty-one cents; in Patna, from 
one dollar and forty-one cents to one dollar and 
sixty-four cents; in Cuttack, from one dollar 
and seventy-seven cents to two dollars and 
twenty-one cents; in Agra, from two dollars 
and thirty-six cents to two dollars and eighty- 


three cents; in Dacca, two dollars and thirty-six | 
cents; in Lucknow, from two dollars and sixty- | 


five cents to three dollars and fifty-four cents; in 
Delhi, two dollars and ninety-five cents; in 
Madras, from three dollars and six cents to three 
dollars and seventy-seven cents; in Burdwan 
and Nagpur, three dollars and fifty-four cents ; 
in Caleutta, from three dollars and fifty-four 
cents to three dollars and seventy-seven cents ; 
in Peshawur, four dollars and seventy-two cents. 

The price of rice, export price, in India is from 
fifty-nine cents to one dollar and nineteen cents 
for eighty-two pounds; sugar, one dollar and 
forty-one cents to one dollar and eighty-five cents 
for the same amount, while tea is from six to 
twenty-three cents a pound, and wheat will 
average one cent a pound. 

In Japan wages are higher, and living a little 


| cents to fourteen dollars and forty-eight cents a 
month. 


Cheap Food in Madagascar. 


Notwithstanding these comparatively high 
wages in Madagascar, prices, on the whole, are 
very low, and of course living is fairly cheap. 
Beef and mutton can be bought in the interior 
from one to four cents a pound, although beef at 
Tamatave costs from four to ten cents a pound, 
and mutton from ten to eighteen cents a pound. 

Other meats are about the same, while paddy 
rice can be bought from one and one-fourth to 
one and one-half cents a pound at Tamatave, 
and costs from four to five cents a bushel in the 
interior. White rice is purchased at one and 
| three-fourths to two and one-half cents a pound 
| at Tamatave, while in the interior it is sold for 
eleven to twelve cents a bushel. Imported bacon 
is very high, costing from twenty-four to fifty- 
eight cents a pound, while coffee, flour and ham 
cost as much in Madagascar as they do in the 
United States. 

These places that have been mentioned are 
those where living is cheapest, when we consider 
those countries which have systematized indus- 
tries; that is to say, where people are employed 
| for wages and have to support themselves. 
Labor everywhere is of a high or low order, as 
the conditions which surround it are of a high or 

low order. When the countries named get away 
| from hand labor, as they are doing in Japan and 








more expensive, of course; still, in comparison | in some of the towns in India and China, then 
with such living as all the readers of the| the cost of living will become dearer, and the 
Companion have witnessed, living there would | remuneration by which it is to be secured will 
seem to be exceedingly cheap. Carpenters, plas-| increase, but nowhere in the world is the 
terers, sawyers, thatchers, screen-makers, paper- | standard of living so high or labor so remunera- 
hangers, cabinet-makers, printers and tailors | tive as in the United States. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 


‘““THE YARD SEEMED TO US TO BE FULL OF FOXES!”’ 





















® ~_ ny { i] I Ti 
RE WF ey On the very next 
’ “Ps & night after we had 
5 aa completed the high 
Wee Ge ff] board-fence about 
Sy iL es our proposed fox 


preserve, a red fox 
actually dug a hole 
under the fence, 
into the yard, and 








2 impounded —him- 
ay self! Perhaps he 
aS had thought that our eight-foot 
— fence protected some new poultry- 


yard designed particularly to defy 

foxes, and as to outwit man is sup- 
posed to be the religion of foxes, he perhaps 
chuckled to himself over the ease with which he 
set the lofty fence at naught. 

Be that as it may, the fox dug into the yard, 
and—what seemed strangest to us—having got 
inside and looked about the enclosure, he had not 
had the wit to go out by the hole which he had 
himself made. 

When Ben and I unlocked the door in the 
fence, the fox was running swiftly around, leap- 
ing up the side of the fence and falling back. 
A dozen times he ran past and over the hole 
where he had entered, till we reached it and 
stopped it with stones. The behavior of this 
fox certainly goes to show that Reynard does not 
always deserve his reputation for cunning. 

Ben and I were much elated by this capture, 
which gave us several useful hints. Evidently 
the fenee was high enough, but some scheme 
must be found to prevent foxes from digging 
under it, for if a fox could dig into the yard, he 
could also dig out of it. To stop this we cut 
many cedar stakes, each three feet long, sharp- 
ened them at one end, and drove them into the 
ground in a row close together near the fence, on 
the inside. 

Moreover, we inferred that by placing some 
attractive bait in the yard it might become a great 
trap for foxes—if only we could contrive some 
sort of hole beneath the fence by which they 
could readily creep in but could not creep out. 
On this problem we studied for a week or more, 
and received a great deal of advice. 

The labyrinth trap-gate was recommended to 
us, but to construct one of materials which will 
not alarm a fox’s keen sense of smell is no easy 
matter. The spiked hole of the little wire bee- 
hive rat-trap was also one of the devices which 
we considered. 
by lining the hole beneath the fence with con- 
verging iron rods with sharp inner points which 
would let a fox creep in, but would prick him if 
he tried to crawl out; but we gave up the idea 
because we thought that the scent of the iron 
would arouse the fox’s suspicions and prevent 
him from entering. 

At last we hit on a plan which was original so 
far as we knew, although very likely others have 
invented and used it. I will name it the stone-lid 
trap-gate. We set stones about the hole in the 
yard. Then having drilled small holes in the edge 
of a flat, round stone we swung it in the hole 
with wires from the lowest board of the fence. 

This lid did not fully fill the hole at the bottom, 
leaving a cranny so large that a fox could thrust 
his nose under it far enough to see into the yard. 
The lid when at rest did not hang perpendicu- 
larly, but rested against the stones at the sides at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees, and would 
only swing upward and inward. Thus, the lid- 
like stone would easily give way to any fox 
which might want to come in, but would only 
shut the tighter before any fox that might push 
against it to get out. 

Meanwhile the setting of the thick row of 
stakes inside the fence proved a long job, and 
lest the fox that had come in of his own accord 
might dig out and tell the secret of the pound to 
his friends, we shot him and took off his skin. 


We thought we might imitate it | 





‘Three Parts.—Part II. 


I doubt now if foxes tell such news to each | 
Possibly they could do so, if they cared to | 
take the trouble, but it is doubtful whether a fox | 
has sufficient regard for his fellow-foxes to make | 


other. 


the effort. 
The month of October was well advanced 


before all these devices were ready, and then we | 
| take his hound with him. 


put fox bait of all sorts in the yard, from dead 
chickens and dead woodchucks to dead cats. 
Foxes are strangely fond of dead cats, and will 
risk their lives to reach them. 

But for a long time, indeed until after snow 
came, the bait in our pound failed to lure any 
foxes. Ben and I took turns visiting the enclosure 
every morning, until we tired of going there. 
People laughed at us, and said that we had yet 
to learn that foxes were too cunning to be caught 
in that way. 

The winter school had begun, and in our 
troubles over cube root we well-nigh forgot our 
fox-yard for as much as a week. Then one dark, 
cloudy evening in November, Leonard Burns, 
who had gone to the barn to feed the cattle after 
supper, heard a hound “challenge” up in their 
sheep-pasture, near our yard. A little later he 
heard it again. When he and Ben, with a lantern, 
went up to the fox-yard, they found a hound at 
the hole under the yard fence, trying in vain to 
enlarge it by digging the hard, frozen earth. 
The‘hound evidently believed that it had driven 
a fox into it. 

On unlocking the door of the yard and entering, 
Ben and Leonard heard some animal running 
about, but owing to the size of the enclosed space 
and the darkness, they were unable to gain even 
a glimpse of it. ‘They locked the door and called 
away the hound, which belonged to a young man 
living about two miles distant. 

Early next morning Ben came to tell me about 
it, and we made haste to go to the yard; and 
now, to our great astonishment, on peeping in at 
the door, we saw that there were five foxes 
inside! We could scarcely believe our eyes. At 
first sight, indeed, the yard seemed to us to be 
full of foxes! 

“Goodness!” Ben cried. 
come from ?’’ 

One of them was what trappers term a “‘cross 
gray,’”’ the skins of which were then worth from 
eight to fourteen dollars. 

Naturally we were much elated, but it puzzled 
us to know how or when all these foxes had 
entered, for we could hardly suppose that the 
hound had driven such a procession of foxes as 
this through the hole into the yard. 

True to his instincts, the hound had returned 
to the hole outside the fence, where he now stood, 
giving an occasional long, loud how] which waked 
the echoes far and near. We went around to 
the side where he stood, to call him away, but 
we had no more than done so, when a man 
appeared on the scene. He was coming up the 
pasture side, on snow-shoes, with crowbar, spade 
and gun on his shoulder. It was Jim Dolloff, 
the hound’s master, who had come up to see 
what his dog had treed, or holed, in the way of 
game. 

“Well, Jim, there will not be any need for you 
to dig, this time,’ Ben said tohim. “Your hound 
has only found some foxes in our yard.’ 

“T guess he run a fox into it!’”’ replied Dolloff, 
looking at the hole. “If he did, it’s my fox. I 
can claim him anywhere.” 

“Did you see your hound chasing a fox?” 
Ben demanded. 

“I know he was chasing one all day yesterday. 
I can tell when Jack is after a fox by the way 
he barks,” replied Dolloff. 

“You didn’t see him, then?” insisted Ben. 

“That don’t matter,” cried Dolloff, angrily. 
“My dog has driven a fox in here, and I shall 
have him.” 


“Where did they all 





hound came to the fence and howled, or that, in 
any case, the owner of a hound would have to 
prove which fox his dog had driven to the yard. 
Dolloff disputed this, and when at length we 
allowed him to look in at the door, he declared 
that his hound had prebably chased all the foxes 
into the yard. 

While we were arguing, Leonard Burns came 
up, and the dispute waxed hotter. Dolloff 
wished to shoot all five of the foxes at once, 
before they could escape. This we forbade him 
to do, and courtesy having been quite thrown 
aside, Leonard ordered him to leave the place and 


Dolloff lost his temper completely and vowed 
that he would have those foxes if he had to fight 
for them, and even threatened to use his gun. 
Thereupon Leonard, by a sudden movement, 
wrested the gun from his hands, took out the 
cartridge and threw it away. 

“You can have your gun at the post-office, 
to-night,”’ said Leonard. “Now get off these 
premises.” 

Finding that Leonard was in earnest, Dolloff 
called his hound, and with threats of both a legal 
prosecution and private vengeance went away. 
This incident was the beginning of a controversy 
in which nearly every one in the school district 
“took sides,’ and which is still fresh in the 
minds of all living there. 

To us Dolloff’s demand appeared utterly 
unreasonable, but we soon learned that not a 
few people to whom he told the story sympathized 
with him. A certain lawyer whom he consulted 


also professed to think that he had a promising | 


legal case against us. Fearing that we might 
perhaps have been too hasty, we said publicly 
that we were willing to leave the question to 
referees. 

Mutual friends suggested that it be left to the 
schoolmaster, who was held in high repute ; and, 
truth to say, Mr. French, so inflexible in school 
discipline, cube root, and so forth, was a man of 
sterling character. Dolloff assented. Mr. French, 
having agreed to act as arbiter, visited the fox- 
yard, heard both sides of the dispute, and took 
much trouble to inform himself thoroughly as to 
the laws and customs of fox-hunters in that 
county. 

His decision was given on the following 
Saturday, at the post-office, and so great was the 
interest felt in it that quite a hundred and fifty 
persons were present. Mr. French, who was a 
very tall young man, stood on the steps and said: 

“As umpire in this disputed fox case, I judge 
that James Dolloff’s hound probably drove a 
fox into the fox-pound. I do not think it prob- 
able that he drove in more than one. It is 
impossible to know which one of the five this 
was, whether the gray fox, or one of the red 
foxes. I, therefore, have decided that it will be 
fair to prepare four short lots of equal length 
and one longer lot, in the usual way, and allow 
Dolloff to draw one lot from the five. If he 
draws the long lot, the gray fox shall be his; if 
one of the short ones, a red fox, or the sum of a 
dollar and fifty cents, if the owners of the fox- 
yard prefer to pay money.” 

This decision was heartily cheered; it was 
deemed very favorable to Dolloff by nearly all 
present, save a few of his cronies. Dolloff him- 
self grumbled, but consented to draw a lot from 
five held in the end of a book by Mr. French. 
He drew a short lot, and then fell into a passion. 
He declared that he had been cheated, and refused 
to abide by the decision. 

Mr. French was much disturbed. 


my best judgment. You agreed to accept it.” 

“You haven’t decided fair—you know you 
haven’t!”” shouted Dolloff. 

The master flushed and took a step toward 
him, but checked himself. “If you were not an 
ignorant fellow who seems to know nothing of 
good manners, I would make you regret such an 
insult!” he remarked, then he turned his back 
on Dolloff and walked away. 

It was quite like Dolloff to go about, boasting 


Ben and I took the ground that no one had a| that the schoolmaster had not dared to meddle 
right to enter our fox-yard merely because his | with him. Odd as it may seem, too, there were 
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certain persons in the district who favored Dolloff 
and encouraged him to make further trouble. 

Dolloff’s hound, attracted by the odor of the 
foxes, probably now formed a habit of going 
almost daily to our fox-yard. Often he remained 
there, baying and howling, for hours, and until 
late at night. We believed that the hound 
kept other foxes from coming to the yard, and 
becoming much irritated, we sent written notice 
to Dolloff to keep him off our premises. No 
attention was paid to this request, and at length 
Leonard Burns set a trap and caught the dog. 





“What do | | 
you mean?” he said tohim. “I have given you | 


We put the hound in a pung, with the strap 
| still on his leg, and carried him home. ‘The 
| hound was lame for several days, and Dolloff 
| was furiously angry. The dog, however, took 
| the hint and kept away. But one morning, not 
| more than a week afterward, we found the door 
| of the yard burst open ; all the foxes had escaped, 
| or been stolen for their skins. 
| No one doubted that Dolloft was the thief, yet 
| we were unable to obtain evidence against him, 
and were obliged to bear our disappointment and 
| loss without redress. 
| Mr. French, who had become much interested 
| in our experiment, advised us to go on with it. 
He thought that Dolloff, having wreaked his 
spite on us, would now remain quiet. He was 
kind enough to write to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, asking information, in our 
| behalf, as to the breeding of “silver gray’’ foxes. 
| The yard and the hole leading into it were 
| again put in trim, with the result that two red 
| foxes were captured within a week. Another 
entered a few days later, and on one of the last 
nights of February three others. 

Another foxhound appeared at the yard, how- 
ever, and the hound’s master, a man somewhat 
like Dolloff, came to us and declared that his 
dog had run one or more foxes into the yard. 

Determined to submit to no more impositions, 
we posted public notice, warning hunters and 
others to keep their hounds and dogs away from 
our yard, under penalty of having them trapped. 
Mr. French himself advised us to take that 
position and hold it firmly. 

Within a week we trapped two hounds and a 
eur, and having given them a sound drubbing. 
we let them go, for after their punishment we did 
not think they would return. 

But to maltreat anybody’s dog is the surest 
way in the world to get into trouble, and the 
result of our aggressive policy was that, less 
than a week later, we found the door of the 
yard open and the pound empty again. All six 
of the foxes had either escaped or been stolen, 
under cover of night. 

A reply to Mr. French’s letter to the Smith- 
sonian Institution had arrived, and was to the 
effect that, in lack of thoroughly trustworthy 
information on the subject, the propagation ot 
“silver gray’’ foxes, for profit, would be a ver) 
| dubious experiment. The letter further stated 
| that it is not as yet certainly known whether the 
“silver gray”? fox produces silver gray offspring 

This opinion, added to all our troubles with 
the yard, completely disheartened the Burns 
boys, and three years passed before we mad 
further effort to entrap or breed foxes. 

CHARLES ADAMS. 
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‘“‘Uncle Kellogg’”’ and the Picnickers. 
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MAN who, for many years 
has spent his summers al 
the seaside town of Harps- 

well, Maine, while sitting one 
afternoon on the piazza of his 
cottage on “The Neck,” became 
interested in the unusually i na 
merriment of a distant picnic 
party. Growing curious, he followed the sound. 
and crossing the bridge to the grove on the 
little bay, saw some young people around : 
very ancient-looking horse and chaise. A ver} 
ancient-looking man sat in the carriage, app2!- 
ently wondering what the demonstration meant. 
Girls were screaming with laughter, and smart 
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young men and boys were firing off funny 
questions and jocose remarks. The aged man 
could not hear very well, but what he could 
hear, and the sight of the faces and movements 
of the crowd, saddened the good-humored smile 
on his wistful face. The young people were 
cin of him. 

“Thome took in the state of things at a 
glance, and pushing into the midst of the merry- 
makers, he shouted with righteous wrath : 

“Do you know what you are doing?” His 
voice silenced the noisy crowd in an instant. It 
was loud enough to reach the dull ears of the 
venerable man in the chaise, and to scare away 
two saucy youngsters who were just about to 
unhiteh his old horse’s tug-straps. 

“Do you know you are making fun of the 
grandest man that God ever set on the coast of 
Maine?” cried the indignant gentleman. “His 
books made your fathers and your mothers better 
children!” 

The occupant of the chaise heard every word, 
and feeling a good deal embarrassed, tried to 
drive on, but the stranger held his horse. 

“Pardon me, Uncle Elijah, for the liberty I 
take,” he said, “but I want these young people 
to get acquainted with you. This man,” he 
continued, addressing the astonished company, 
“ig the Rev. Elijah Kellogg, the author of 
‘Spartacus’ and the Elm Island and Whispering 





study, his face aglow with excitement. 
“Well?” said the old gentleman, laying 

aside his book. 
“Grandpa, Frank Morris wants me to go up 
the mountain with him after manzanita sticks. 
He knows where they grow, acres of them, 


B EN BAILEY burst into his grandfather’s 


straight, just right for canes! Mayn’t I go? 
We'll be back early.” 

“And where do the manzanita canes grow ?” 

“Oh, it’s way up Coyotte Cafion, beyond the 
old mine, on the side of the mountain. Frank 
knows. He’s been there.” 

Grandfather Bailey pondered a moment before 
he answered, “I wouldn’t care, if you would 
promise me to stay away from the mine. It 
isn’t safe for boys to go there alone.” 

“Oh, yes, sir! We'll not visit the mine!” 

“And keep out of the poison-oak.”’ 

“I always give that a wide berth, sir!’ 

With that Ben slipped out to tell his chum that 
it was all right; he could go. 

The next morning the boys were up at sunrise, 
for the distance was some seven or eight miles, 
and they wished to have ample time to select 
sticks from the manzanita brush. Choice man- 
zanita canes readily brought ten cents apiece 
from the tourists at Congress Springs, and some 
of them sold for as much as twenty-five cents. 

Ben and Frank climbed patiently the steady 
grade of the cafion, in which brawled a rising 
stream, fed by rains in the north. They passed 
where the road hung out, bracket-fashion, over 
the stream, and reached the abandoned mine, 
the tunnels of which penetrated the mountain in 
every direction, and some of the shafts of which 
were sunk below sea-level. The immense works 
hugged the side of the mountain hundreds of 
feet above the cafion road, while opposite, across 
the brawling stream, the old smelting plant 
remained tucked away in its nook in the cafion, 
and still occupied the whole of it, as of old. 

When the young cane-merchants found the 
manzanita, they seated themselves and ate as 
much as they could of their luncheon ; then they 
went to work with a will on the hard, leather- 
coated shrubbery, and soon had collected a very 
choice assortment of canes. 

“We can finish our luncheon at the sulphur 
spring, just below the mine,” said Frank. 

The descent to the cafion road was accom- 
plished with some difficulty. They were obliged 
to rest every few rods, because of the heavy 
bundles on their backs. When they reached the 
Spring many of their canes had been dropped. 

“I feel as if I were throwing away a good 
ten-cent piece,” said Ben, “every time we lighten 
our load of a cane.” 

“I felt as if we were leaving behind us good 
ten-cent pieces, when we took so few as we did,” 
answered Frank, who had thrown away half his 
Original pack. 

They rested awhile beside the spring, heaved 
boulders into the stream below, and wondered 
how far it was to the mine above. . 

“Let's go up and see,” said Frank, at last. 

Well,” replie! Ben, dubiously, “I’d like to, 
but ! promised grandfather that I wouldn’t.” 

1 don’t believe that he’d care, just to look in 
the windows of the engine-house.”’ 

“Of course there isn’t any danger in that,” 
assented Ben, “and I know grandfather wouldn’t 
nee but I promised him to stay away from the 


“Suppose that we go up only as far as the 





‘and tunneis, where there are cave-ins 





THE YOUTH’S 


Pine stories. He has loved boys and girls all 
his life, and hundreds of successful men have 
been made so by the good advice he wrote for 
them when they were young. In the name of 
‘Lion Ben,’ off with your hats and give him 
three cheers !”’ 

The hearty hurrah that followed proved how 
thoroughly the mood of the party had changed. 
The noise was many times louder than their 
recent raillery had been, and seemed to be doing 
all it could to atone for it. The boys and young 
men came up to apologize and shake hands. 
There were tears in the eyes of some of the 
girls. Never was modest man more completely 
overwhelmed than was the good old clergyman. 

But he could not escape. His new friends 
importuned for a “‘speech,’’ and finally he stood 
up in his chaise as well as he could, and talked 
to them as only Elijah Kellogg could talk to the 
young. 

When he drove away one young fellow shouted, 
“Hurrah for Spartacus!” and instantly another 
voiced the enthusiasm of the repentant party by 
mounting on a rock and declaiming the immortal 
Address to the Gladiators. The merrymakers 
had found a happier outlet for their fun. The 
last the venerable author could hear was, “Ye 
call me chief, and ye do well to call him chief —”’ 
and the answering ery, “Yes, we do!” from 
every voice in the crowd. 











‘dump,’ ”’ persisted Frank ; “‘that isn’t anywhere 
near the mine. You could go there all right.” | 

“1’d like to goas much as you would,” said Ben, | 
timidly. “I wish I hadn’t promised.” 

“What is it you’re afraid of? Your 
grandfather won’t care—I know he 
won't! He meant that hedidn’t want 
you to blunder around in the shafts 


and fire-damp, and all that. Of course 
he don’t want you to be hurt.” 

“I don’t think I’d better,” replied 
Ben, still hesitating. “You see, 
grandfather is always real kind to 
me, and I'd hate to do anything that 
wasn’t square.” 

“T’ll tell you,’ said Frank, as 
though to settle the matter, “I'll 
explain the whole thing to your grand- 
father, and if it isn’t all right I'll 
take all the blame on myself. That’s 
square enough, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t think grandfather would 
refuse, if he were here; do you?” 

“Of course he wouldn’t!” 

“I guess it will beal) right, anyhow. 
Besides, we don’t need to say anything 
about it if we don’t want to.” 

“I'll explain it all to him, if you say 
so. You can depend on me every 
time.” 

With that the two started up the 
almost obliterated path, and reached 
the disused dump, which connected 
the smelter on one side of the cafion 
with the mine on the other. In 
former times, when the tram -car 
brought its load of ore out of the mine 
to the dump, the ore was put into 
buckets, which ran on an endless wire 
cable. 

This cable went through the air, 
downward, across the cajion, and 
delivered the buckets of quartz to a 
chute above the furnace. The line : 
was operated by gravity; empty } 
buckets ascended one half of the 
endless cable while full buckets went 
down with the other half, and the 
cable was controlled by a brake on the pulley- 
wheel at the tunnel. 

Frank went to the mouth of the tunnel and 
peered into its mysterious depths, but Ben would 
not go near it. 

“T promised to stay away from the mine, and 
I’m going to do it!’ he repeated to himself, 
trying to persuade his conscience that he was 
keeping faith with his grandfather, because the 
old gentleman had said nothing about the dump. 

Ben studiously obeyed the letter of his promise, 
but to its spirit he was deaf. He walked out on 
the wharf-like dumping-platform; he stationed 
himself a few feet from the edge and gazed into 
the abyss from which he had climbed ; he threw 
rocks as far as he could, and watched them 
scatter the waters of the swollen Coyotte when 
they struck. Then he began to investigate the 
machinerv and Frank soon joined him. 

The wire rope was about the only piece of 
mechanism left on the property ; and even that 
had been stripped of its buckets. All else was 
dismantled. 

“TI wonder why it sags so in the middle,” said 
Frank. 

“Because it’s loose,’’ said Ben , and’to prove it 





COMPANION. 


he hung with his whole weight on the upper 
rope, which was at an inviting height. 

“Ben!” shouted Frank. ‘What if it should 
break ?” 

Even as he spoke, the weight of Ben’s body 
set the cable in motion, and the next moment he | 
was so near the end of the platform that he was | 
afraid to let go. | 

Then before he could think, almost, he found | 
himself swung off into space. Out—out—over | 
the terrible chasm he was slowly carried by 
the running cable, while Frank stood paralyzed 
with terror upon the mountain. 

Had Ben’s grip relaxed for an instant, he must 
have been hurled against the bottom of the 
narrow gorge, hundreds of feet below; but the 
boy was strong of arms and hands. 

When Frank could move, he tried frantically 
to stop the cable; but not until he found the 
brake was he able to check its speed. By the 
time he had stopped it, Ben was but a few feet 
from the other landing. 

“Let it run!” he cried, when he saw Frank 
at the brake. “Don’t stop it!” 

Frank did not hear. He was endeavoring to 
make the apparatus run up-hill—trying to draw 
Ben back over the abyss. 

Ben saw his peril. He knew that he could 
not hold on much longer. There was but one 
thing to do. He must make the remaining 
distance hand over hand. Very carefully and 
slowly he proceeded. The broken ends of wire 
lacerated his hands, and in some places but two 
or three rusted strands remained to the cable of 
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When he finally reached the bottom his clothing 
was in shreds and his body covered with bruises. 
He set about at once to find him a shelter for 
the night. 

The old smelter stood as on the day it was 
abandoned. Great batteries of stamps lined the 
path the glittering ore must take on its way to 
the reducing cupolas. They were covered inch- 
deep with stone-dust, as of old. In the engine 
house the antiquated engines still waited the 
signal of the morrow that was not to come, to 
resume their labors. 

Ben wondered if the machines knew that 
they were getting old. Steam-engines, like men, 
require constant work to keep them young and 
strong and healthy. 

Ben could not decide which portion of the 
immense buildings was the least dreary; but 
after he had looked through them all he concluded 
that he would rather sleep on the table in the 
office than on the floor of the engine-room, where 
bugs and lizards might craw] over him. 

He was brushing off the table when he thought 


he heard a call, “Halloo-oo-oo!”" Ben stepped 
outside and listened. 
**Halloo-oo-0o! O Ben! Halloo-oo! Halloo- 


00-00!”’ called one of the rescue party. 
“Halloo!” Ben answered, as loudly as he 
could. 
“What was that? Was that not an answer?” 
The party stopped to listen. 
“Halloo-oo-00, there!’”’ they repeated. 
“Halloo!”’ came the answer. 





its original strength. 

“Ben! O Ben! 
Frank, when he perceived that his friend’s 
weight no longer burdened the cable. He 
received no answer. 

“I am going for help!” Frank cried, after 
waiting in vain for some response. 

Ben, when he felt the solid earth again beneath 


Are you hurt?” shouted | 





“That was no echo!" said Grandfather Bailey. 


) “It came from the old smelter.” 


Ben drew as near as possible to the edge of the 
stream. “Halloo!’’ he shouted again. 

“He is there, sure enough; but how are we 
ever to get him across ?”’ 

“The stream is rising,’’ said another, “and it’s 
fifty miles around.” 


It was, indeed, a serious problem. In Cali- 


his feet, had swooned quite away. When he| fornia bridges are infrequent, save in the most 
returned to consciousness he found himself lying | densely populated districts. 
on a small shelf, blasted into the side of the | 
mountain. 

Below him on the one side extended a long, 






‘*HE WAS AFRAID TO LET GO.” 


steep slope of pulverized rock, leading to the 
smelter ; on the other was a sheer drop of two or 
three hundred feet to the river. Above him and 
across the caiion stretched the cable which had 
been his undoing. What if he should have to 
spend the night there! 

The hours passed by, and still no one came to 
his assistance. The sun had set behind the 
mountain while it was yet afternoon, the wind 
blew in cold and raw from the sea. Ben paced 
back and forth to keep warm; but the chill 
struck him to the bone. 

Toward the close of day he determined to 
reach the smelter while it was yet light; and to 
that end plied his hatchet with such effect on the 
scanty woodwork about him that he soon had a 
pair of stout, sharp staves at hand, ready for the 
descent. With the assistance of these he slowly 
and laboriously made his way down the steep 
and dangerous slope. 

The descent was more difficult than he had 
imagined. Now and then a boulder would 
become loosened, and crash and bound along 
until it flew into splinters at the foot of the slope. 
At times the whole mass would threaten to give 
way and engulf him in a general landslide. 





During the summer 
the streams are quite or nearly dry, during the 
winter they are fordable between storms. But 
Ben could not be left until the water subsided 
without food or clothing. 
Grandfather Bailey took 
from his saddle a coil of 
small rope. Tying a stone 
to one end of it, he whirled 

it around his head until the 
momentum was sufficient, 
and then allowed it to sing 
through the air toward 
the opposite bank. The 
throw was a good one, 

Ben easily secured the one 

end; the other was made 

fast to a tree. 
Meanwhile a great fire 
had been built by the 
_ rescuers. Medicines were 
prepared as if for a sick 
person, and blankets spread 
and warmed. 

“Tie the rope about you securely!” 
commanded Grandfather Bailey. 

Ben tied the rope around his waist 
and knotted it half a dozen times. 

“Now,” said the old gentleman, 
“don’t be afraid. Jump boldly into the 
water. We’ll have you across in a 
jiffy.” 

The water swirled and boiled and 
jostled the walls of its narrow bed most 
fiercely as it rushed toward the sea. It 
looked cold and black and deep, and 
the heart of the boy failed him. 

“Don’t think about it! It’s only 
for a moment!” 

It may be that the strain of the 
preceding hours had been too much for 
Ben. He had proved himself brave 
enough, suspended from the cable, and 
in his perilous descent to the smelter ; 
but now that he was not alone, and 
there was no danger, he could not do 
the thing. He had lost his nerve. 

His grandfather expostulated with 
him, but to no purpose; and when he 
saw that the boy could not bring himself 
to risk the venture, he held consultation among 
his men. Something had to be done. 

Two minutes later Ben felt the rope grow 
taut; he felt himself being drawn irresistibly 
toward the rising torrent, brace himself as he 
might. The next instant he was in midstream, 
fighting madly to keep his head above water. 
He knew nothing more until he found himself 
before the camp-fire, wrapped in a warm 
blanket. That was how Grandfather Bailey 
did things. 

The following day Ben, from his sick-bed, told 
the whole story to his grandfather, who looked 
very serious indeed when he heard it. 

“Ben,” he said, as he took the fevered hand in 
his, “I think it has been a lesson for you.” 

Ben took the lesson to heart. He became one 
of the most fearless and successful engineers in 
the service of the government, with a record for 
difficult undertakings of which any man might 
be justly proud; but to this day he never passes 
underneath that old wire cable without thinking 
of the lesson he learned one autumn afternoon, 
when the Coyotte was running high and the 
sap was in the manzanita. 

WitwiaM J. NEIDIGa. 














Current Topics. 


It takes a long time to heal the scars of 
war, but the process begins almost as soon as | 
the last gun is fired. Already a cargo of | 
American wheat has entered a port of Spain, 
and the people are hungry for more. 

American baseball is becoming so popular 
in Cuba that it promises to supplant both cock- 
and bull-fighting. With all its years, the world 
has found no more effective plan of rooting out 
an evil than by planting something better to 
choke it. = ee 

A French novelist suggests that a new 
punctuation-point be introduced to mark ironical 
passages. Judging by Disraeli, who was at 
once the most ironical and the best-hated of men, 
an author might better repress his irony and 
save the mark. 


It appears that every European nation 
whose citizens can get permission to build a 
railroad in China expects to acquire thereby a 
“sphere of influence” in that part of the empire 
through which the railroad runs. Naturally 
enough! We ought to know how it works. Are 
not some sections of our own country dominated 
by transportation companies that are supposed 
to be its servants ? 


A country in which nearly all the people 
are readers is sure to produce a large crop of 
authors. During 1898 it is said that about seven 
thousand books were published in the United 
States, including reprints; and New York City 
alone turns out every month more than a million 
copies of magazines. Then there are all the 
dailies and weeklies, whose aggregate issues in a 
year must reach at least three billions. These 
figures are bewildering, and so is much of the 
reading-matter. asa, 

The heroes of civilization are not all 
draped in soldier clothes, and the campaigns of 
bravery are not all fought out on “fields of 
carnage.” If courageous fidelity in performance 
and endurance should have a place on the roll of 
honor, we should certainly place there the names 
of countless policemen and firemen, postmen 
and expressmen, motormen and switch-tenders, 
hack-drivers and milkmen, who serve us at all 
hours and in all weathers. What an army of 
brave fellows keep guard over our cities and 
homes, serve our daily necessities and minister 
to our comfort! 


The inherent fighting qualities of the 
Filipino soldiers are augmented by the artifices 
of their leaders. Their superstitions are played 
upon by giving them amulets. Some of these 
have the likeness of Aguinaldo engraved upon 
them, and all promise immunity from death to 
the credulous wearers. Those who are killed, 
of course, are past complaining; those who 
escape death have their faith in the talisman 
confirmed. They are desperate fighters, after 
their own fashion, and compass marches on 
rations insufficient to keep an American soldier 
alive. An occasional handful of rice, supple- 
mented by a chance frog or a mud fish, amply 
satisfy their hunger, and of the incontrollable 
thirst which tortures European soldiers they 
appear to know nothing. 

“Let well enough alone.” The truth 
embodied in this saying finds pitiful confirmation 
in the recent incidents of a man’s life in New 
York. He was found nearly starved and 
dangerously weak, and was taken to Bellevue 
Hospital. This was his story: He had been a 
school-teacher in an inland town. He had an 
assured position, an adequate salary, and had 
saved four thousand dollars. Some of his 
acquaintances had become suddenly wealthy by 
speculating in stocks. Hoping to be equally 
suecessful, he went to New York and made his 
venture in Wall Street. His money was spent 
for stocks, and as is usual, the other gambler got 
it. With hardly a cent left, he sought work, 
failed to get it, and had about succumbed to 
starvation when the police found him. The | 
lesson is obvious; but so few of us profit by the 
experiences of other people that we fear it may 
go unheeded. 


There can be no question of the military 
ability of the United States to subdue the 
Filipinos, by pounding away long enough; but 
the probable loss of life to which our army of 
conquest or of occupation must be exposed by 
the climate can partly be estimated from other 
attempts to reduce and occupy tropical islands. 
It is estimated that two hundred thousand 
Spanish soldiers have been sacrificed in Cuba; 
that between 1793 and 1798 England lost forty- 
dive thousand in her attempts on Santo Domingo ; 
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and that in 1802 and 1803, Napoleon’s three vain 
expeditions for the reduction of the same island 
cost the lives of twenty-four thousand men, being 
three-fourths of the number sent over from 
France. The number slain in battle was small. 

We have a large number of heroes in 
stock just now, and all of them are distinctly 
human. Pictured by imaginative writers, some 
earlier masters of achievement seem more than 
human. It is quite refreshing, therefore, to get 
a very prosaic view of Lord Nelson as he is 
presented in recent reminiscences. He stands 
on the deck of the Victory, with pieces of 
brown paper, soaked in vinegar, tied on his silk- 
stockinged legs, red tape being used to hold in 
place the soothing applications. The pain of 
mosquito-bites had been too nruch for the hero. 
The demigod is hardly apparent here. 


ms 
or 





JUSTIFIED. 


No deed that’s done to help a righteous cause 
Can bring humiliation to the soul. 
Selected. 


——__~ 





Exhausted Italy. 


TALY is a conspicuous example of the 
wasteful and exhausting policy of national 
armaments, against which the tsar has made 


/atimely protest. It has foreed its way into the 


circle of great European powers by making 
alliances with powerful states, and by maintain- 
ing a large standing army and a well-equipped 
navy. Its prestige has been won at high cost. 

A generation has passed since Rome was occu- 
pied by Italian troops in the king’s service and 
Venetia was abandoned by Austria. During 


| thirty years there has been no war in Europe 


in which Italian soldiers have been actively 
engaged, yet immense yearly sums have been 
expended on the army and the navy. A few 
unimportant colonies have been established 
in Africa, and recently the government has 
entered the lists for future operations in China 
side by side with other European powers. There 
has been no adequate return for the exhausting 
burdens of militarism. 

Every Italian town swarms with beggars. A 
large proportion of the population is without 
employment, and debased by extreme poverty. 
There are few prosperous industries. 

The times are always bad. Whenever the 
price of bread is raised by a short supply of the 
world’s stock of wheat, there is rioting in great 
cities like Milan. The crushing weight of taxa- 
tion is felt everywhere. It is taking the breath 
of life from an impoverished and sullen nation. 

Militarism has been a source of weakness and 
not of strength. The statesmanship of Cavour 
united the distracted Italian states by boldly 
bidding for a conspicuous place in E 
affairs. The tradition has been followed by his 
successors, but it has involved a barren policy 
of costly armaments out of all proportion to 
the resources of the nation. A revival of sterling 
common sense and a less ambitious national 
policy are needed to restore prosperity to a well- 
nigh despairing people. 


o> 
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The Doctor’s Lieutenant. 


TRAINING school for nurses in New 

’ York has just received a donation of one 

hundred thousand dollars from Mr. H. C. 

Fahnstock, a gentleman who was moved to this 

act of generosity by witnessing the service of 

two trained nurses in attendance upon his wife 
during her last illness. : 

This is pleasant reading. It is a chronicle of 
intelligent benevolence. Among many beautiful 
provisions of modern life, who can mention any 
combination of wisdom and love which shows in 
finer proportions than the elevation of nursing 
to the rank of a profession? All the leading 
hospitals have, or aspire to have, their schools of 
training, and the diploma of a graduate nurse 
commands the confidence of both physicians and 
afflicted families. 

In several cities there are organizations which 
employ visiting nurses, who pass daily from 
house to house to attend the sick poor, and to 
second the services of the medical men and the 
dispensaries. In Boston, for instance, in 1898 
eleven nurses cared in this way for more than 
five thousand cases and paid forty-eight thousand 
visits, at a cost to the association of seventeen 
cents per visit. 

In the sick-room care and cure are more near 
of kin than hand and glove. The efficacy of 
medicine depends largely on its timely and 
judicious administration, and the doctor’s knowl- 
edge of the patient’s condition rests chiefly on a 
record of symptoms and changes which he cannot 
personally observe—a record that can only be 
made by a trained eye and hand. In these 
matters the nurse becomes the doctor’s viceroy, 
and may sometimes take important steps before 
he can be reached. 

But medicine is only one factor, and often an 
uncertain one. Considerate attention to the 
patient’s comfort and hourly needs, tact in dealing 
with unquiet and unreasonable moods, protection 
against hurtful intrusions—these are of unspeak- 
able importance; and in critical cases any one of 
them may be the pivotal point between life and 
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death. Indeed, many cases that are simply 
serious may become critical for lack of competent 
care. A discreet nurse is a life-saver, and often 
at the bed of death she is a visible guardian 
angel. 


—* 
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HEAVENLY SYMPATHY. 
There is no place where earthly sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven. Fel 
‘aber. 


——__ ~~» —____ 


The White House. 


HE changes of a century have made the 
White House poorly adapted to the require- 
ments of a presidential mansion. 

associations connected with the historic edifice 
have caused hesitation in making a decision to 
enlarge or remodel it. It stands as the embodi- 


ment of simplicity that characterized the spirit | 


and conduct of the government of our great 
republic in its earliest days. 

The President and his family practically live 
in what might be called a flat. The White 
House is a two-story building, and for strictly 
family purposes only about two-thirds of the 
second story can be used. Nearly all of the first 
floor is devoted to half-public service. Its eastern 
third forms the famous East Room, which is 
open daily to the public. The Red Room, the 
Blue Room and the Green Room nominally 
belong to the President’s family, but are in 
reality of little use to them. 

On the walls of these parlors hang famous 
paintings, some of which have been presented 
by popular organizations, like the painting of 
Mrs. Hayes, given by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. The people, in visiting the 
White House, assume the right to see these 
paintings, and the privilege, under certain 
restrictions, is usually granted. 

In the Blue Room the President receives for- 
eign ministers and other distinguished visitors of 
state. This destroys the privacy of the parlors 
for family use. There is really but one private 
room on this floor—the family dining-room, to 
which strangers are rarely admitted. 

One-third of the second floor is used for offices. 
There is the Cabinet Room, the War Room, with 
its corps of telegraphers, offices for the President, 
his secretary, and the half-dozen clerks who attend 
to correspondence. The remaining two-thirds 
of the floor are the apartments of the President 
and his family. They are relatively small and 
inconvenient. The kitchen, laundry and other 
workrooms are in the capacious basement. 


~ 
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Cubans and Americans. 


R. George Kennan, in describing the rapid 
Americanization of Cuba in business 
matters, tells of his astonishment when 

he arrived at Santiago not long ago, and Cuban 
bootblacks saluted him with cries of “Shine ’em 
up?” delivered with a real New York accent. 

This is a humble but noteworthy illustration 
of a tendency which perhaps should be expected. 
Against this commercial Americanization must 
be placed a growing suspicion of the American 
rulers by Cubans who are fearful that the United 
States soldiers will remain too long on the island. 
There is also a strong feeling of resentment, on 
the part of a naturally polite people, because of 
the arrogance of some of the Americans who 
have gone to the island on business errands. 

That the Cubans should form their ideas of 
Americans from men who neither represent the 
spirit nor the manners of the nation, and of its 
political system from a purely military govern- 
ment, is unfortunate. 

The people of this country sincerely desire 
to have the hearty friendship of the Cubans. 
Happily, sooner or later this will be evident. 
The relations of the island with the United States 
cannot be satisfactorily and permanently estab- 
lished by domineering Americans on the one 
hand, or by office-seeking politicians on the 
other. 
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A Forgotten Element. 


WESTERN paper indulges in a “joke” 
which we reprint, and which is not without 
important significance. A newly elected 

alderman, conversing with a friend in a street- 
car, remarked that he had been elected by the 
votes of eight nationalities. 

‘What are they?” asked his friend. 

“Germans, Irish, Polish, English, Italians, 
French and Greeks.” 

“But that makes only seven,’’ said the friend. 
“‘What was the eighth nationality ?” 

The alderman stopped to think, and ran over 
his list again in vain. ‘‘Really,” he said, “there 
was an eighth nationality. What could it have 
been ?”” 

“Perhaps,”’ suggested a gentleman who was 
sitting near, “there were some Americans?” 

“That’s it! That’s it!’? exclaimed the alder- 
man; “I couldn’t think of them to save me!” 

Americans who are native-born citizens are 
sometimes forgotten by eager candidates for 
office, but they are apt to enforce attention when 
important moral or political measures are to be 
considered. 

Voters of diverse “nationalities” declare by 
their acceptance of the American name and 
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citizenship that they have abandoned old national 
distinctions. They therefore violate their oaths 
of naturalization when they act together politi- 
cally as natives of any other country than that of 
the United States. It is not simply heedless 
conduct. It is incipient treason. 


<> 
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Heedless Wrong. 


HERE has been much complaint, and with 
ample cause, of the harsh treatment which 
incoming ocean passengers receive from the 

government officials who examine their baggage. 
Just now comes the pleasant announcement that 
the rigor of these proceedings is to be relaxed. 

But not all the wrong has been on one side. The 
same low standard of citizenship which makes 
men hide their property from the assessor of 
taxes has led thoughtless Americans, who go 
abroad and make purchases, to justify the prac- 
tice of smuggling and of corrupting the officers. 

But they who give and they who take a bribe 
are parties to an act of dishonesty. “It is as 
wicked to cheat the post-office as to cheat a 
friend,” said the noble old President Wayland. 
We may apply that formula to all departments of 
government. To defraud the revenue is to defraud 
the whole people. 
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A Boy Messenger. 


LITTLE messenger boy in London showed 
such unusual ability and faithfulness in his 
daily work this winter that one of his 

employers wagered that he could cross the 
Atlantic alone, carry letters to New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, deliver them, and returning 
on the same ship, bring the answers back to 
London, with no other instructions than those 
given him at starting. So prompt, his employer 
contended, he would be that he would beat the 
transatlantic mails. 

The wager was taken, and early the next 
morning the little lad, who was but thirteen and 
who never before had been out of London, started 
for Southampton and boarded the St. Louis, bound 
for America. He arrived in New York, and 
immediately after landing had delivered his first 
letter and taken a receipt for it. He was a pictur- 
esque figure in his uniform and with his tiny hat 
on one side of his head. In two hours he left New 
York for Chicago, where he delivered his letter 
and started to return the same day. He accom- 
plished his errand in Philadelphia, and reached 
New York in time to go home-on the St. Louis. 

The oddity of his errand attracted attention, 
and American messenger boys and reporters 
waited for him at every turn. But there was 
something more in the boy and in his suecess— 
something worth the notice of every lad who, too, 
hopes to succeed in life. 

Little Jaggers had a clear head and quick 
perceptions, but he was not in the least “smart” 
or sharp or pushing. He was a modest, gentle 
lad, extremely courteous, with a low, quiet voice, 
answering every kindness with a delighted laugh; 
but he kept to his duty as loyally as any soldier 
who won the Victoria cross. 

Another secret of his success and of the favor 
he received was his lack of vanity and his calm- 
ness. He did not hurry or swagger, but went on 
quietly about his business. The third secret was 
his politeness. The American messenger boys 
were quite astonished when he stood at attention 
and touched his cap when he was addressed. 
But in consequence of these qualities no one met 
the little English boy who did not become his 
friend, and try to do something to make his task 
easy. Difficulties vanished before him. 

“T have had much kindness shown to me,” he 
said, “and many happy sayings have been spoken 
tome. My mother will be glad to hear them.” 

When the modest little fellow sailed away, 
faithful, boyish, yet well-mannered, some of the 
people who noticed him wondered if the old 
mother country did not possess some things which 
the republic might well envy her. 


a 
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Enforced by an Echo. 


O orator ever less needed the aids of art than 

the great London preacher, Charles H. 

Spurgeon, and none ever used them less; 

but when nature helped him, not only in himself, 

but outside of hi If, he wel d the effect, as 

he had a right todo. One striking instance of a 

sermon reénforced in this way is related by 2 

clergyman of the Church of England, the Rev. 
D. A. Doudney. 

Mr. Spurgeon was holding outdoor meetings in 
the county of Hants (opposite the Isle of Wight), 
and one afternoon he preached to a great throng 
of people in a beautiful valley near the market 
town of Havant. 

His text was from the 5ist Psalm, “Then will | 
teach transgressors thy ways,” and the sermol 
was a gospel invitation. The air was still, and @ 
cloudless sun was sinking as he approached the 
end of his discourse, while the attentive hearers 
caught every word. 7 

Apparently they had not noticed, carried alony 
as they were by the sweep of his powerful voice, 
that the valley was the home of echoes. Mr 
Spurgeon had discovered the fact. At the clos: 
of his last appeal, raising his voice, he called to 
the congregation: “All things are ready! Come! 
‘The Spirit and the bride say Come!’ and nature 
herself accents the heavenly invitation again and 
again, Come! Come! CoME!”’ 

The echoes took up the word, and from side to 
side the breathless assembly heard the repeated 
call, “Come! Come! Come!” till it sank to ® 
whisper in the distance. 

The narrator describes the effect as “like an 
electric shock.” It was as if the preacher's 
eloquent peroration had wakened supernal voices. 

We have no written record of the fruits of the 
meeting, but there was a solemnity in the aptness 
of its close that lifted it above mere dramatic 
artifice or any of the devices employed to trick 
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human hearts into transient feeling. We only 
know that in the memories of living listeners to 
that sermon of Mr. Spurgeon forty-one years ago 
the thrilling impression of its last syllables sur- 
vives with the fidelity of a vital experience. 


e 
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FOX-HUNTING PARSONS. 


In the days when fox-hunting parsons were not 
uncommon in England—a century or something 
less ago—one such clergyman boasted that he 
hunted three days in the week and shot the other 
three, and could walk any man in the county off 
his legs. Of another sporting parson this story is 
told: 

He gave instructions to the clerk to give out at 
morning service a notice that there would be no 
service in the afternoon—giving his reasons, for 
the private ear of the clerk and not for publica- 
tion; but the clerk made the announcement as 
follows: 

“This is vor te give notice, theer be no sarvice 
to this church this arternogp, caus’ maester is 
a-goin’ over the moors a stag-huntin’ wi’ Sir 
Thomas.” — 

“But stranger announcements even than that 
were sometimes made during divine service,” 
says the author of “Kings of the Hunting-Field,” 
as he introduces the following stories: 

On a certain Sunday, a man posted just outside 
the churchyard gate, with six silver spoons stuck 
into the band of his hat, shouted at the top of bis 
voice: 

“Plaize to tak’ notice. Thaise zix silver spunes 
to be wrastled vor next Thursday at Pougbill, 
and all gen’lemen wrastlers will receive fair 

lay.” 

The man then entered the church, went into the 
singing gallery and hung up his hat with the six 
spoons where it was visible to the greater part of 
the congregation. 

At another church, while the clergyman was 
reading prayers, a man walked in, shouted, “‘I've 
got ’un!” and immediately withdrew. He had 
sounded a well-known call. Every farmer and 
laborer who possessed a gun soon followed bim, 
and in an hour or two brought to the village inn 
the fox they had shot. 

Spirituality was in those days at a very low 
ebb, and some clergymen cared more for sport 
than for the example they set to their flocks. 
Bishops tried to discountenance hunting as a 
clerical pastime, but the law did not enable them 
to remove the offenders from their livings. Doctor 
Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, who called to account 
several sporting clergymen in his diocese, met 
one of them at a friend’s house. 

“IT am told, my lord, that you object to my 
hunting,” said the clergyman. 

“Dear me, who could have told you so?” 
answered the bishop. “What I object to is that 
you should ever do anything else.” 


— oe 


PAINTING UNDER FIRE. 


The experiences of the great Russian artist, 
Vasili Verestchagin, in painting war as it is, bear 
little resemblance to those of the artist who 
paints in the seclusion of his studio or under the 
comfortable shelter of his white umbrella. 

There have been times when Verestchagin was 
painting when bullets were flying above him and 
around him; when he has said to himself over 
and over again, “Ah, Vasili, your turn has come; 
you will be dead this time!” But when he 
escaped and found himself untouched, he could 
say, and one can guess with what relief, “Whew! 
that’s over; that’s a good thing!” 

He has had to do some fighting, too, pretty 
often. When he has been on the battle-field 
painting, men have come rushing up to him 
wanting to cut his throat, and then, of course, he 
has had to defend himself. Once in Central Asia 
some forty Russians were surrounded by many 
times their number, and had to defend themselves 
for many days. Verestchagin took a rifle and 
fought with the rest. 

On one occasion, when he was painting the 
figure of a dead man, the fighting grew so hot 
that he had to leave off and fight for four days 
before he could put in the legs. 

“Ah, yes, I know what war is,” Verestchagin 
recently said to a correspondent of the London 
Chronicle, “I have fought myself, I have killed 
men, and I have been wounded. Oh, yes, wounded 
often. I have been hit here,” pointing to his leg, 
“and there,” pointing to his forehead, “and there 
and there. I have been wounded all over. 

“But it was necessary,” he added. “There was 
no other way to obtain the facts. War painted in 
wd other way is simply an illusion, a myth, a 

arce.” 
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GRACEFUL GIFT. 


The wit of Jenny Lind was as charming in its 
Way as her voice. 

On the occasion of her second rehearsal at the 
Paris Opera House, Lablache, the famous singer, 
was entranced with her voice. Hurrying up to 
her, he said enthusiastically, “Give me your hand, 
oe Every note in your voice is a 

earl!” 

“Give me your hat,” replied Jenny Lind, with a 
playful smile. 

Lablache handed the hat to her. Putting it to 
her mouth, she gave one of her matchless trills 
and birdlike snatches of song. 

“Here,” she said, smiling at the delighted 
Lablache, as she returned his property, “is a 
hatful of pearls for you, monsieur.” 


* 
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“BOUNTY COATS.” 


Washington’s army was nicknamed by the 
British “The Homespuns.” It was a sneering 
but truthful name, for the American soldiers were 
—— in garments woven and made by patriotic 


The supplies for the Continental Army were in 
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the summer of 1775 so scanty that the Provincial 
Congress made a demand on the people of New 
England for thirteen thousand warm coats, to be 
ready for the soldiers by cold weather. The 
daughters, wives and mothers throughout the 
country at once started up wool-wheels and hand- 
looms. Having woven the cloth, they made up 
the garments and sewed on the inside of each 
coat the name of the maker and of the town in 
which she lived. 

“Every soldier,” writes Alice M. Earle, in her 
“Home Life in Colonial Days,” “volunteering for 
eight months’ service was given one of these 
homespun, home-made, all-wool coats as a bounty. 
The list of names of soldiers who then enlisted is 
known to this day as the ‘Coat Roll,’ and the 
names of the women who made the coats might 
form another roll of honor.” 








A Beautiful Gift 


To New Subscribers to The Companion | 
and to all Old Subscribers who 

renew their subscriptions. 

It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, | 
a very charming reproduction in twelve | 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the} 
mantel as well as a convenience for | 
reference for every day in the year. 

After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 
will still serve as a beautifully executed 
work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

Please Remember that every subscriber who 
pays now for his paper is entitled to one. 

Perry Mason & Company. 








A SEA-FIGHT. 


The “killer,” Orca gladiator, is a voracious 
whale, with powerful jaws armed with large, 
sharp teeth. It is the wolf of the ocean, and two 
or three killers will attack a sperm whale, and 
mutilate and kill the huge animal. Mr. Bullen, | 
in his narrative of a whaling voyage, ‘The Cruise 
of the Cachalot,” describes a fight between a 
sperm whale and three killers which he saw off | 
the island of Formosa, | 


A large bowhead rose near the ship, who seemed 
indifferent to his proximity. Three killers were 
attacking him. One leaped high in the air and 
descended upon the whale’s broad back with a 
crash. Again and again the killer leaped and | 
fell, as if to beat the whale into submission by a 
succession of heavy blows. 

The sea around boiled like a caldron. The 
worried whale lifted its + head out of the 
foaming water. On either side a killer hung to 
his lips, evidently trying to drag his mouth open. 
At last the incessant, heavy blows of the =e 
killer exhausted the great whale, and the three 
killers, joining forces, dragged open his cavernous 
mouth, into which they entered and devoured his 
tongue. As soon as they had finished their feast 
they swam away, leaving the whale, helpless and | 
dying, a prey to the whalemen. | 

On another occasion Mr. Bullen saw a combat | 
between a bull sperm whale and two killers, aided | 
by a huge swordfish. The two killers hung on 
the whale’s flanks, trying to divert his attention 
from the swordfish’s attack. This terrible foe, 
sixteen feet long, launched himself, like a torpedo, 
at the most vulnerable part of the whale, where 
the heart is enclosed by the neck. The whale, 
indifferent to the killers, kept his eyes on the long 
fish and received the shock on his head, solid as 
a block of thirty tons of india-rubber. 

The blow glanced, and the swordfish rolled 
over the top of the black head. The whale turned 
rapidly over, settled in the water, caught the 
swordfish in its jaws, crunched him, and swal- 
lowed the two halves. Then _——— his bulk, 
he brandished his tail aloft, brought it down on 
one of the killers, and he became the “killed.” 
The survivor fled, pursued by an avalanche of 
hving, furious flesh. They oagpennes; but if 
that killer survived, he probably never again 
tackled a sperm whale. 





FRANKLIN’S SELF-CULTURE. 


Few men have known more than Benjamin | 
Franklin, yet few have had less education, in the | 
common sense of the word. In writing of him in | 
the Century Magazine, Paul L. Ford says: 

For not more than two years, at the age of 
— to ten, he went to a grammar school“nd a 
private school in Boston; for the other fourscore 
years and_more of his life he learned without a | 
teacher. His father’s library was small, but the | 





ad himself spent the little money that came into 
his hands on serious books and pamphlets. 
Having proved deficient in arithmetic in his | 
early youth, he afterward made a special study of | 
mathematics, and for some time amused himself 
by constructing all sorts of magical squares and 
emeles, with rows of iigures that would add up| 
alike whichever way they were counted. 

“Poor Richard” made merry over the “many 
witty men whose brains cannot fill their bellies,” 
and of those who “would live by their wits, but 
break for want of stock.” “A learned blockhead 
is a greater blockhead than an ignorant one,” he 
asserted, and claimed that “of learned fools I 
have seen ten times ten; of unlearned wise men 
f have seen a hundred.” 

Yet Franklin was far from showing the usual 
contempt of the self-taught man for an academic 
education. On his settling in Philadelphia, he 
found “two things which I regretted,” and one of 
these was “there ing no provision for the 
compleat. education of youth, I therefore in 1743 
drew up a proposal for establishing an academy.” 








BOTH SATISFIED. 


It is seldom that the buyer and seller of a horse 
are both satisfied, but such an event did once 
happen. 

Lord Granville, master of the royal buck- 
hounds, had a lubricating manner. He bought an 
expensive horse from a dealer named Anderson. 
Meeting the dealer some time afterward, his 
lordship said, “Well, Anderson, you know the 
price was quite extravagant, but I am bound to 
say the horse was worth it.” 





“T can assure =, my lord,” answered Ander- 
son, with a stiff bow, ‘‘your approval is our only 
profit in the transaction.” . 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 


SILVER-TONED 
Corinthian Tea Bell. 


Diameter 2% inches. Bell, Handle and | 
Clapper are heavy silver plate. To be 
“in vogue ” to-day you must have one of 
these dainty, antique bells, and nothing 
will add more to the appearance of your 
dining table. 50 mts, post-paid. 
Direct from the oldest bell manufac 
tory in America. 


BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., E. Hampton, Ct 


Comfortable Shoes. 


$4. 
Gentiemen’s Shoes. 
Health=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 
Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Raiston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. 


MERRITT’S 
LUSTRE WOOL 


PETTICOAT. 


The 
Lightest and Most 
Durable Skirt 

Made. 


TT right, then it is easy 
GET YOUR PE ICOAT to fit the dress skirt. 
This new Petticoat is designed to give the dress 
skirt the proper flare. It is made of the same 


POPULAR LUSTRE WOOL CLOTH 


that we have made for years and which is only 
made by us; its wiry, steel-like quality keeps its 
form better than any other goods. Dust and dirt 
shake off easily; brushing cleans it; laundrying 
unnecessary. 


PERFECTION IN CLOTH. 
PERFECTION IN MAKE-UP. 


If your dealer don’t keep our goods, write for 
Booklet describing our many productions and 
telling how you can getthem. Samples free. 


[Adz. | 

























GEO. MERRITT & CO., indianapotis, ind. 


The only sure preventive of deposits | [> os 
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Thisis © 
BiasVelveteen 


THE ONLY 
BINDING THAT 


Will Fit 
SH: & M: 


Bias Brush Edge 


U. S. PATENT 621089, MARCH 14, 1899 


RRR 


rounds itself to the skirt because 
the brush edge is woven with one 
long side and one short side, the 
velveteen being cut on the bias if 
and inserted between the long and , 


DSSS it tt tet) tt ta) 


short sides of the head, creating % 
the famous Py 
ye 

Natural 4 

. . . we 
Skirt-Fitting Curve. # 
we 


No other binding can fit, be- 
cause no other has a natural curve. 
Its durability isnotevenapproached ¥ 
by others, and there is no otherso # 
soft and rich — the skirt-dressing Po 
combination of art and wear. i 

All the good ready-made skirts 
are bound with it. 


Be sure that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on : 
back. Allshades. If your dealer hasn't it, drop 
a postal for sample to 
The S. H. & M. Co., Box 6, 
Station A, New York. Ps 


TORR 
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Rubber 






pugnant methods. 
—~'f preparation to be used with it. 
an 


work of purifying the skin. 


dead skin. It also gives a softenin 


to the skin and softened features. 


does for the bod 
Used in the Bat! 


FOO BAILEYS Ge 


HE Clear Complexion so many 
desire and would pay any price 

to obtain, can be had by the simplest of 
means without resort to expensive, re- 


his brush is not “‘prepared”’ nor is there 
Water 
pure soap are the only assistants to its 
) It is the peculiar 
action of Flat-Ended Teeth of Soft Rubber 
which delicately knead out the oil and dust 
from the pores and brush off the particles of 
massage 
to hardened muscles and wrinkles, developing 
new lines of beauty, leaving a refined texture 


BAILEY’S COMPLEXION SOAP is made for 
those who want a perfectly pure soap to use with 
the brushes. The use of a cake will prove its worth. : 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Bath Brush 


what the Complexion Brush does for the face. 
it starts the wastes which lodge beneath the sur- 
face and makes the action of soap and water far more cleansing 
and beneficial than the ordinary bath. 

Used Dry it produces wonderful energy in Blood Circulation, 
promoting longevity. On rising in the morning a vigorous 
rubbing with the dry brush will start the circulation and 
strengthen the nerves and muscles. 


This is the treatment for Headache, Indigestion, Slug- 
gish Liver, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints or Con- 
stipation. The Flat-Ended Rubber Teeth open the pores, 

start the circulation (which relieves pain), strengthen- 
ing muscles and nerves. j 
without shocking it as with cold water and fit you 
for a brisk day's work. 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 


At dealers or by mail on receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 


22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 









































It will waken the system 








$1.50. 


10c. 

















When the pigutte time is over an’ there comes a rainy 
mornin’, 
When the grass is growin’ greener an’ the sky is 
00 nay, ‘ 
When the robin on the ridge-pole is a-frettin’ out a 


warnin’,— f 
That is jest the kind o’ weather that was father’s 


restin ay 

When he stretched out on the settle an’ the summer 
harvest planned; : 

An’l an to smell the lilacs that were settin’ on the 
stand. 


There was gatherin’ in the buckets when the sugar run 
was over, , 
An’ sharpenin’ the fence posts for the fixin’ o’ the 
nes, 
There was cleanin’ out the pump-logs 0’ the roots 0’ 
rass an’ clover, 
An’ trimmin’ out the orchard an’ a-tyin’ up the vines; 
An’ it all comes back so nat’ral, | can see my mother’s 


hand 
A-breakin’ off the lilacs for the dish upon the stand. 
There was seedin’ down the oat-field an’ turnin’ up the 
urrow, 
An’ burnin’ o’ the brush heaps, an’ diggin’ o’ the 
weeds, 
An’ the settin’ on 0’ Towser when he found a wood- 


echuck’s burrow é 
While I followed in the corn-field with my dish o 
punkin seeds ; 
An’ it seemed so kind o’ peaceful when the shower 
washed the land, 
An’ father read his paper near the lilacs on the stand. 


Taso the busy time we watched the brook, a-plan- 
nin’ an’ a-wishin’, ° 
A-cuttin’ cherry fish-poles an’ thinkin’ o’ the bait. 
Until on father’s restin’ day we got our chance a-fishin’ : 
An’ when we followed down the stream an’ come in, 
wet an’ late, Da 
An’ showed our string to mother, eyes a-glowin’, faces 


tanned, 
She — an’ laid her knittin’ by the lilacs on the 
stand. 


Oh the plantin’ days 0’ boyhood, when there come the 
rainy mornin 
An’ the misty kind o’ weather that was father’s 
restin’ day, ‘ 
When ye see old age a-bendin’ as it sounds its note o 
warnin’, 
An’ yer cares are gettin’ heavy, an’ yer hair is turnin’ 


uray, 
How ye Ana the heart a-longin’ for a touch o’ mother’s 
ane 
An’ a chance to smell the lilacs that were settin’ on 
the stand. 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 
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I Will be Silent. 


I will be silent, that the wise 
May wisdom ch me, day by day. 
’Tis only clattering fools despise 
The tongue that doth no thoughts betray. 
I will be silent, Nature speaks 
Alone when human lips are mute. 
The voices of the mountain peaks 
Await the stillness absolute. 
I will be silent, and the flower 
Perchance its magic will disclose ; 
*T were more than worth a quiet hour 
To win the secret of a rose! 
The hush of day, the calm of night 
Will unveil mysteries to my soul, 
Till heaven may open to my sight 
Through nature’s ever-changing scroll. 


EmMaA C. Down. 
————_ sor 


Running Away From Death. 


N one of our seaport towns 
lives a mother who 
determined that, what- 
ever happened, her son 
should never be drowned. 
Her father was a sailor, 
and was drowned at sea. 
She lost her husband and 
her brother in the same 
way. The horror of the great deep was upon 
her. Only those who have lived by the sea know 
what this terror is. To guard her only son from 
a watery death became a real passion with her. 
The thought qualified all her plans for his 
future, and kept her in ceaseless watch of his 
movements. 

As the boy grew he was not allowed to paddle 
in boats or to learn to swim, and when he was 
old enough to earn his own living, his mother 
sent him to an inland town in the neighborhood 
of Boston. 

“When you get started,” she said, “I will come 
and live with you. I don’t ever want to see the 
water again.” 

It was not long before the young man found 
work as a teamster. His work was satisfactory 
to him and to his employers; but one day the 
horses took fright and ran away. The heavy 
wagon swerved and upset upon a plank bridge, 
under which a little stream flowed. ‘The driver 
was struck, and becoming unconscious was 
hurled into the brook. The water barely covered 
him. He was drowned. 

There is an ancient Jewish proverb, “Where- 
soever a man is destined to die, thither will his 
feet carry him.” A curious corroboration of 
this saying is related in the Talmud. On one 
occasion King Solomon, attended by his two 
scribes, met Azrael, the angel of death. Seeing 
that the angel’s countenance was sad, Solomon 
inquired the reason, and was told that the king’s 
scribes had been demanded at his hands. On 
this, Solomon transported his two favorites to 
the land of Luz, where, according to a current 
legend, no man ever died. The next morning 
Solomon beheld Azrael again, but this time the 
angel was laughing. 

“Why do you laugh?” demanded the king, 
surprised. 

“Because,” he answered, “O king! You have 
sent these men to the very place whence I had 
been ordered to fetch them.’ 

To live one’s life naturally and righteously, 





THE YOUTH'’S 


| without faithless worry and fret, is both good 
| sense and good religion. Overanxiety not unfre- 
| quently invites the very disasters that imagination 
| dreads. 


—* 
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Defrauded of his Birthright. 


There must be a great fault somewhere, if it is 
| true, as many affirm, that American boys and girls 
| are growing up without that knowledge of the 

Bible which was possessed by their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. ‘The Bible ought always to 
be, as it once was,” says the Hartford Courant, 
“the corner-stone of the American child’s educa- 
tion. Leaving the religious side of the question 
entirely out of the account, the study of no other 
literature is so intellectually stimulating to the 
child ; nor can he anywhere else find such a model 
of sturdy, sinewy English as between the covers 
of the old King James’s Version.” 

The greatest orators of England and America 
have been diligent students of the English Bible. 
It was early absorbed and never forgotten by the 
brilliant advocate, Rufus Choate. To quote his 
nephew, who now represents this country at the 
Court of St. James, it saturated his mind and 
spirit more than any other book, more than all 
other books combined. It was at his tongue’s and 
his fingers’ ends. 

“You can hardly find speech, argument or lecture 
of his from first to last that is not sprinkled and 
studded with Biblical ideas and pictures, and 
Biblical words and phrases. To him the book of 
Job was a sublime poem; he knew the Psalms by 
heart, and dearly loved the prophets, and above 
all Isaiah, upon whose gorgeous imagery he made 
copious drafts.” 

The late Professor Huxley was an agnostic, but 
he brought up his own children on the Bible, 
because he esteemed it the best mental diet for 
them, as well as for all English children. His 
reasons for thinking as he did of the Bible were 
given in the Contemporary Review, twenty-eight 
years ago, wherein he wrote: 

“Consider that, for three centuries, this book 


has been woven into the life of all that is best and 
noblest in English history; that it has become the 


noble and simple, from Jobn-o’-Groat’s House to 
Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso once were to the 
Italians; that it is written in the noblest and 
purest English, and abounds in exquisite beauties 
of mere literary form; and eng that it forbids 
the veriest hind who never left his village to be 
ignorant of the existence of other countries and 
other civilizations, and of a great past—stretching 
back to the furthest limits of the oldest nations 
in the world. 

“By the study of what other book could children 
be so much humanized and made to feel that each 
figure in that vast historical procession fills, like 
themselves, but a momentary space in the interval 
between two eternities; and earns the ee 
or the curses of all time, according to its effort to 
do — and hate evil, even as they also are 
earning their payment for their work?’ 


The American child who is allowed to grow up 
without a knowledge of the Bible is defrauded of 
his birthright. 

——— -2oer- — — 





Encounter With a Cabman. 


An American recently arrived in London from 
a Southern city, and being in haste to continue 
his journey to Paris, hired a cabman to take him 
on one of his errands. Handing the man a two- 
shilling piece, he directed him to a certain number 
in New Bond Street. After seating himself in 
the cab, the passenger waited for several minutes, 
expecting the horse to start. At last he left the 
cab, and found the driver on the box inspecting 
the coin, which was double the usual fare. 


“What is the matter?” asked the indignant 
traveller. 

“This seems to be a very small coin for so long 
a distance,” was the surly response. 

The American smiled grimly, and remarked 
that the cabman could drive him at once to Scot- 
land Yard. As this is the headquarters of the 
police, the driver perceived that the American 
was not a man to be swindled. 

“ll drive you to New Bond Street,” he re- 
marked promptly, “if you will get in, sir.’” 

“Wait a moment,” said the American. “I 
want you to look me over carefully. Now tell 
me,” he continued, “what it was in my appear- 
ance that led you to think me an idiot. as it 
my. hat, or = collar, or the cut of my overcoat? 
I have already paid you double fare for the dis- 
tance I have asked you to go, but-I’ll give you as 
much more if you will tell me what there is in my 

eneral make-up that encouraged you to believe 

t I could be fool enough to allow you to cheat 
me.” 


The cabman by this time looked sheepish and 
uncomfortable. 

“T took you_for an American, sir,” he said 
“and thought I could work another shilling out 
of zon. Here is one of the shillings you gave me 
and I am ready to drive you to New Bond Street.” 

The American had made two mistakes. He 
ought not to have paid double fare, and he ought 
not to have paid in advance. By violating the ordi- 
nary rules observed by people who hire London 
cabs, he encouraged the cabman to swindle him. 
The most judicious course for a traveller in a 
foreign country is to learn the customs of the 
peop e in it, and not throw away money by over- 
paying cabmen and tipping servants foo gener- 
ously. 
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An Extempore Ship. 


Few exploits have evinced more inventive 
genius and resource than the building and man- 
agement of a ship of eighty tons’ burden by a 
minister, who knew next to nothing of ship car- 
pentry, though he had been apprenticed to an 
ironmonger, and was almost destitute of tools. 
The minister was the Rev. John Williams, mis- 
sionary to the Society Islands, which lie twenty- 
eight hundred miles directly south of Hawaii. 


Desiring to reach more distant pagan tribes, he 
left his home in Raiatea and took passage on a 
trading-vessel for Rarotonga, eight hundred miles 
away. He learned soon after his arrival that 
ships scarcely ever touched at that island, and 
when his visit had extended over several months, 
with no sight of a sail, he began to wonder how 
he should ever get back. Finally, forced by the 
stress of the situation, he determined to make a 
vessel by which he could leave the island. 

The audacity of the plan amazed and fascinated 
the natives, and they took hold and helped him 
with a will. Pieces of metal from old wrecks 
and an auger and a carpenter’s pincers, with 
several hatchets and knives,—trophies of former 





national epic of — and is as familiar to! 





COMPANION. 


dickerings by the islanders with white sailors,— 
made up his whole outfit of iron and tools. 

He first erected a stone forge and anvil, and 
tried to equip the establishment with a goatskin 
bellows, but it was impossible to protect the 
leather from the rats, and he substituted a kind 
of rude wooden air-pump—an apparatus which 
the natives greatly admired. e never lacked 
hands to “blow” it. 

Of cocoanut timber and bamboo he found a 
plenty. Having no saw, he made his planks by 
splitting trees, and the islanders smoothed them 
after a fashion with the hatchets and knives. 
Wi with a “natural crook” — the knees; 
wooden pins served for nails; and the calking of 
the seams was done with banana stumps and 
eocoanut fibre in place of oakum. 

After long and patient toil, the minister and his 
primitive workmen launched a craft that rode the 
water “right and tight.” Noah’s Ark suggested 
itself to Mr. Williams, but he decided to name his 
new — the Messenger of Peace. 

Somehow—under the protection of providence— 
he contrived, with the help of his amateur native 
crew, to navigate the vessel safely to his Raiatea 
home, and in fact, to make several successful 
voyages in it afterward. 

ome years later,—says Professor Blaikie,—at 
a public dinner in England to which Mr. Williams 
h en invited, mention was made of his book 
containing an account of his South Sea experi- 
ences, and a distinguished naval officer, with 
great frankness, said to him that he could believe 
everything in the book except “that ship-building 
yarn.” Fortunately for the missionary, a Pacific 
sea-captain was present who had seen the Mes- 
senger of Peace, and his prompt testimony put 
the story beyond doubt. 
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Wild Flowers. 


Ee" HEY grow where none but God, 
Life’s Gardener, 
Upon the sterile sod 
Bestows His care. 


Their morn and evening dew— 
The sacramen 

That maketh all things new— 
From heaven is sent; 

And thither, ne’er in vain, 
The ‘or aid, 


To find the punctual rain 
Or sun or shade, 


Appointed hour by hour 
'o every need, 

Alike of parent flower 

Or nursling seed ; 
Till, blossom-duty done, 

With parting smile 
They vanish, one by. one, 

To sleep awhile. 

JOHN B. TABB. 
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Relieving the Strain. 


Great calamities sometimes bring smiles as 
well as tears. Perhaps the smiles mean nothing, 
but they do relieve the awful strain of the moment. 
The author of “Little Journeys to the Homes of 
American Statesmen” says that one dreadful day 
in 1865 grief came to his household—a grief that 
was felt by the nation. 


My father walked up from the railroad station 
very fast, and looking serious. I followed him 
into the kitchen, where my mother was washing 
dishes, and heard him say: 

“They have killed Lincoln!” 

Then he burst into tears. 

Soon the church-bell began to toll. It tolled all 
that day, till night came and the stars shone out. 
I thought it a little curious that the stars should 
come out when Lincoln was dead; but they did, 
and I saw them as I trotted down to the post- 
office by my father’s side. 

A great crowd was there. On the long counters 
men were seated, swinging their feet and listening 
iritently to some one who was reading aloud from 
a@ newspaper. 

We worked our way past those who were 
standing about, and with several of these my 
father solemnly shook hands. 

Leaning against the wall, near the window, was 
a pig. red-faced man, who had evidently been 
drin ing. Lips | he lurched two steps for- 
ward and said, in a loud voice: 

“L-L-Lincoln’s dead, an’ I’m glad of it!” 

Across the room I saw two men struggling with 
another, known as “Little Ramsey.” hy the 
should do that I could not imagine, but before 
could think the matter out, I saw him shake him- 
self loose and spring upon the counter. In one 
hand he held a scale-weight. 

Just an instant he stood there, and then the 
weight was launched at the red-faced man. The 
missile glanced from his shoulder and shot through 
the window. In another second the red-faced 
man also plunged Srongh the window, and he 
took entire sash with him. The postmaster 
looked after him out into the night. 

“You'll have to pay for that window!”’ he called. 

The store was qu re emptied, but no trace of 
the red-faced man could be found outside. The 
earth had swallowed both him and the five-pound 
scale-weight. But the awful tension of the hour 

ad relaxed, and although we went back into the 
store to continue the reading, for the first time 
that day men joked a little and laughed. 
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Quick-Witted Nurse. 


A hospital nurse retired from the ward one 
afternoon in order to prepare the bread and butter 
ordinarily served with tea to the patients at five 
o’clock. She was at work in the pantry, with a 
loaf of bread on the board before her and a sharp 
knife in her hand, when she heard a stealthy step 
behind her. Béfore she could turn her head, her 
arms were pinioned and the knife was snatched 
from her hand. 


One of the patients, a stalwart, muscular man, 
had suddenly become insane, and had stealthily 
followed her into the pantry without being 
observed. When the knife was once in his hands 
he made a frantic flourish in the air, and tearing 
his collar from his neck was on the point of cutting 
his own throat. 

The nurse was a woman of grit and good sense. 
If she had shown signs of excitement or fear, the 
demented man would have killed himself. She 
looked at him with a smile, and did not move a 


muscle. 

“That is a dull knife which you have,” she 
remarked, quietly. “It will do poor service. Let 
me ~~ you a sharper one.”’ 

The strong man even in his frenzy paused to 
Stare at her, and she smiled again as tranquilly as 
though she were offering him a palm-leaf fan on a 
suliry day. She held out her hand for the knife, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he handed it to 
her. The pantry window was open, and she tossed 
it into the yard. 

“Now go back to your bed,” she said to the 
patient, pleasantly. 

The lo pay eprang to the open window and 
er d to throw himself down, but she was too 
quick for him. Calling lustily for help she held on 


to his legs, and kept him prisoner uutil the doctor 
and several attendants appeared. The sick man 
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was taken back to his cot, and put under the 
charge of two nurses for the night. 

The nurse, who had saved his life by her coolness 
and good sense, afterward became noted in the 
—— tal as a woman who never lost her head 
under the most wrying circumstances. She was 2 
little woman, without much physical strength, 
but with her keen intelligence and self-possession. 
she was better armed than if she had been sinewy 
and remarkably courageous. . 
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The Longest Jump on Record. 


It was not a professional athlete who made the 
longest “running broad jump” on record, but a 
college professor, Mr. W. J. M. Newburn, of 
Claremont College, Dublin, a young man who leads 
a very systematic life, works harder than any of 
his students, and neither smokes nor drinks. 


There are only about a half-dozen men in the 
world who have cleared twenty-three feet at « 
running broad jump—a fact that helps one to 
ap reciate Professor Newburn’s remarkable jump 

wenty-four feet, six and three-quarters inches 
Mert instein, an American, held the record 
until Professor NeWburn came to the fore, but 
on six different occasions, last year, Newburn 
surpassed Prinstein’s best. 

And yet at first glance the Irish champion seems 
seriously handicapped by nature. Most of the 
great jumpers are men of medium size and con- 
pert build, but Newburn stands six feet six in 

eight and weighs two hundred and five pounds. 
His chest measures fortyetwo inches, his thigh 
a dua and a half inches, and his calf sixteen 
nehes. 

Newburn starts with his run about one hundred 
and fifty feet back from the take-off, and ap- 
proaches rather slowly a_certain mark about 
ninety feet from the take-off. On arriving at this 
has gained momentum enough to have 
ed, which he does after getting 
e foot with which he jumps at this mark. 

His strides after this increase in length as his 
speed increases, and the last three or four measure 
over ten feet, for by this time he is going at full 


speed. 

Phe stride just in front of the take-off is not 
over seven feet long, for he must gather himself 
then for the jump, and if he were to put his 
jumping foot too far in front of him he would more 
or less retard his momentum. 

hen Newburn leaves the ground he gets a 
eat “rise,” and literally sails through the air. 
Just before landing it seems as if his feet were 
going to touch when he tucks them under him, 
and their being so handled gives the uninitiated 
an impression that he is taking a second spring. 
Then, when his head and shoulders are so close 
to the ground that he can postpone the inevitable 
no longer, he shoves his feet in front of him, and 
the momentum of his whole body carries him 
forward and prevents his falling back. 


mark he 





o——_—_—— 


“A Nice Evening.”’ 


Chinese customs and comestibles are so very 
queer that we never fail to find a Chinese bill-of- 
fare an interesting document. Three cyclists in 
the land of the Dragon Flag recently attended a 
full-dress Chinese dinner, with chop-sticks in place 
of forks and spoons, festive Chinamen clad in 
purple, blue and green jackets over their gayest 
frocks, and a menu of which they have given the 
benefit to the public in Travel. 


“The meal was of the usual Chinese topsyturvy 
order. It began with sweets and ended with 
soup. First there was served a liquid like warm 
rhe together with little -= ony and : 
vermicelli concoction called almond tea. Then 
we sat down to twelve dishes arranged on the 
tables: sugar-cane, cherries, shrimps, dates, 
cuttlefish, oranges, slices of preserved duck, 

reserved walnuts and so on, every one helping 

imself by means of chop-sticks, and washing all 
down with draughts of hot wine. 

“Then we came to the more serious part of the 
entertainment—shark’s-fins, jelly-fish, sea-slugs, 
wild duck, mushrooms, lotus-nuts, pickled pigeon’s 
eges, duck and pork, rice floating in candied 
water and birds’-nest soup. When we had rested 
ten minutes from our labors, a bucket of hot plain 
rice was placed in the centre of the table, an: 
everybody filled himself up according to individual 
capacity. It was a nice evening.” 





+o >——_—____— 


The Right Kind. 


Everybody has heard of President Lincoln's 
reply, when asked the question, “How long ought 
a man’s legs to be?” that he had “‘always thought 
@ man’s legs ought to be long enough to reach 
from his body to the ground.” 


Somewhat similar was the answer given by a 
Western farmer who went to town one windy day 
in March. Seeing several men chasing their hats 
along the street at a considerable sacrifice of 
dign ity, he remarked: 

‘If them fellers had the right kind of heads 
they wouldn’t have no such trouble as that.” 
you have the right kind of head, uncle? 

mgyees* bystander. 

‘ es. » 


“Don’t your hat never blow off?” 

“Never.” 

“Well, what is the right kind?” he was aske« 
by several. : 
“Why,” rejoined the old farmer, “the right kind 
of a head is one you kin push up into a hat fur 
enough to hold it on Ly 

There was more in his answer than appeare« 
on the surface. The right kind of head is one o! 
the great needs of many of us. 


emcee 
Father’s Penholder. 


A literary man, who was compelled by cireun- 
stances to use his family sitting-room as a study, 
missed his penholder one evening while absorbed 
in writing a story. 


He looked over his desk, through the pigeolr 
holes and in the drawers, but it was nowbere 10 
sight. It was not on the floor. He felt behind his 
ear. It was not there. , Re 

“This is what comes,” he said, impatiently, “o! 
trying to work where there is a houseful oo 
children. Which one of you has taken iy! pen?” 

The children looked at each other and laughe«. 
He became irritated. . —— 

“T don’t want any foolishness!” he exclaime: 
“Where’s that pen? Who has taken it?’ ; 

After a moment’s pause one of the children 
said, slyly: ee 

“Tf you'll laugh, papa, you will find it.’ m 

He Stared at her in astonishment. Then, as be’ 
meaning slowly broke in upon him, he joined = 
the laugh, and the penholder fell out of his mout!!, 
where it had been all the time. = 

How many of the little difficulties of this life 
one can extricate one’s self from by a laugh! 
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A Tea-Party. 
One little boy, and two little girls; 
Three little chairs, and four little curls ; 
Five little dishes, and six little plates; 
Seven little rolls, and eight little dates ; 
Nine little bonbons, and ten little tarts ; 
Eleven little kisses, and twelve little hearts. 
And the two little girls and the one little boy 
Had nothing to do but to eat and enjoy; 
So they ate and talked and had, oh, such fun! 
And they ate and laughed till the party was done! 
EmMaA C. Down. 


——————<-oe—_—_——_ 


When Little Barbschen Went to 
Catechise- Meeting. 


“So!” exclaimed Frau Diefendorf, in a tone of 
vexation, as she closed the black-lettered German 
book with its big brass clasps. ‘“Grieved am I 
that child of mine cannot learn the words of the 
holy catechism! A whole hour have I drilled 
thee, and still thou canst not answer the ques- 
tion, ‘Child, what meanest 
thou by the providence of 
God?’ ” 

Little Barbschen hung 
her head. Children of a 
century ago felt ashamed 
when reproved by their 
elders, and Barbschen did 
not even say that she had 
tried to learn the lesson, 
but that somehow the long 
words had blended in with 
the humming of bees hov- 
ering over the gay-striped 
tulips in the garden borders 
and the chirping of nest- 
building robins. 

“Well, little maiden,” 
the mother resumed, with 
a sigh, “I hear the horn 
blown down by the Mo- 
hawk. Lesson or no lesson, 
thou must hasten to the 
boat with the other young 
folk who are going over to 
catechise-meeting !’’ 

And courtesying to her 
mother,— for Barbschen 
remembered manners if not 
lessons,—the little girl ran 
down the sunlit path to the 
silver bend of the river. 
Here she found a dozen 
lads and lassies dressed in 
their Sunday best, all under 
the care of old Coonradt 
Hess, who was to row 
them across to the green 
shore eastward, where, in 
the shadow of the wooded 
hills, stood the gray stone 
structures of fort and 
church. 

“Hist, youngsters !’’ said 
Coonradt, as his clumsy 
boat rocked with the mer- 
riment of his passengers. “Such noise is unseemly 
for the Lord’s day ; perchance not safe, moreover, 
for I have heard that the scout, trusty John 
Adam Hartmann, came in this morning with tid- 
ings that a band of Indians is on the war-path.”’ 

“Oho!” laughed ruddy-faced Hans Schu- 
macher. “I don’t believe that there is a redskin 
within fifty miles. They haven’t dared to show 
their ugly, red and ochre faces since General 
Herkimer taught them such a lesson at the battle 
of Oriskany !”? 

“But our good Herkimer is dead!’’ and Coon- 
radt shook his gray head mournfully. “The 
redskins will grow bolder when they hear that 
news. But here we are at the shore, and I see 
Dominie Rosenkranz in his black gown waiting 
for you at the church door.” 

With trembling limbs little Barbschen followed 
the line of children up to the church. 

When it came her turn to reply to the ques- 
tion she blushed, stammered and utterly failed ; 
but the good dominie was kind-hearted, in spite 
of his awful dignity, and looking at her gently 
— over his big, silver-rimmed spectacles, he 
Said: 

“Tis indeed a big question for so small a maid! 
Study it more this coming week, and maybe 
thou canst answer it better next Sabbath. And 
may the Lord keep thee safe in His ‘providence’ 
until then !”” 

Touched by his kindness, yet ashamed of her 
Stupidity, little Barbschen, at the close of the 
Catechise-meeting, ran down to the shoré and sat 
down in a little grove of young pine-trees to 
await the coming of her young companions, who 
Were seizing the opportunity offered for a little 
road with the lads and lassies of the German 

atts, 

And as little Barbschen sat there, her rosy 
cheek resting on her hand, and making many 
Tesolutions to study very hard the coming week, 
she heard a footstep on the pebbly shore. 
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A very soft footstep it was,—stealthy and 
panther-like! Peeping out cautiously from the 
sheltering boughs, Barbschen beheld an Indian! 
An Indian all war-paint and feathers, with 
musket in his hand and tomahawk and scalping- 
knife at his belt. Fierce and grim he walked 
along, screening himself among the willows 
bending over the shore, and his gleaming eyes 
sending quick glances here and there. 

Little Barbschen’s blood seemed to freeze in 
her veins. If the savage were to see her, death 
would be her portion—death or dread captivity. 
She folded her hands in prayer, and suddenly 
there came to her, clear and distinct, every 
blessed word of the answer she had so blundered 
over that day—the answer to the question, 
“Child, what meanest thou by the providence 
of God?” 

The answer: “The almighty and ever-present 
power of God, whereby He upholds and governs 
all things,” ete. 

She whispered it all softly to herself and was 





cheered. God was watching over her—she need 
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knocking each other about?” asked the big 
marble. “And as soon as one game is done, 
another begins. It is so tiresome!” 

In fact, he began to feel so cross that he made 
up his mind to run away. So the next time that 
Johnny sent him flying against a row of the 
other marbles, he contrived to slip down under 
the fence; the green grass covered him over, and 
as it was just the same color as the “real,” 
Johnny’s sharp eyes failed to find him. 

At first the lazy marble thought it was fine fun 
to lie still and do nothing, but soon he was tired 
of that. He could hear the boys on the sidewalk 
shouting their funny jargon, while his brother 
marbles rattled to and fro, and had such jolly 
games! How he wished that he was with them! 

One day Johnny was digging a flower-bed by 
the fence, when his spade struck something 
hard. 

“Why, here is my ‘real!’” he cried. “What 
made you run away, you naughty fellow ?”’ 

Then Johnny took his other marbles from his 
pocket, and they had a fine play all together 








Nuts to Crack. 
£: 


CHARADES, 
I. 


| first is an exclamation, 
ttered in scorn or disdain; 
ay next is a charming retreat, 
eaf-sheltered from sun or from rain. 
My third is only myself, 
hile my fourth is something I wear; 
~ whole is a virtue indeed, 
nvolving scrupulous care. 
II. 
My first defiles the person, 
70 do my last, the mind; 
My whole is about as useful a thing 
As in your homes you'll find. 
Il. 
My last bore me to my first, 
here soon to me I beckoned, 
From the corner where he sat 
A Chinaman with my second. 
I thought to make him my servant, 
Or at least some good to do; 
But now that he my whole has proved, 
I pass him on to you. 
IV. 
in youn we’re encouraged to do my first, 
hile carefully —_ from my last; 
The amount of my whole is phenomenal 
In the present, as *twas in the past. 


2. 
BROKEN WORDS, 
Example: Break the emblem of Ireland, and 
make a fraud and Gibraltar. Sham-rock. 
Break a sinew, and make a number and a 
Spanish title. 

Break a burial-place, 
and make a_ domestic 
animal and a toilet article. 

* Break a meal, and make 











TOMMY AND ME AND THE BABY. 


not fear. In this comfort she waited quietly. 
The Indian passed on without seeing the little 
figure crouching among the pines, and when he 
had disappeared little Barbschen ran swiftly up 
to the fort, and a minute later some of the 
soldiers sallied forth in quest of the lurking 
enemy. But he was not to be found. Like a 
serpent he had glided away into the forest! 
Hans Schumacher laughed teasingly as the 
young folks rowed homeward over the sunlit 
waters of the Mohawk. 7 
“Ach! You were having a nice nap, little 
Barbschen, and dreamed that you saw a redskin! 
Doubtless your dream was caused by too much 
pondering your troublesome catechism question.” 
“Never mind about my catechism question, 
big Hans,” said little Barbschen, placidly. “T | 
know it now,—and what is more, I know the | 
meaning of it. It is that the dear All-Father 
watches ever His children everywhere.” 
And something besides the sunset glory made 
little Barbschen’s face shine. 


Mary E. Q. Brus. 
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Johnny’s Marble. 


Seven little marbles lay huddled together in 
Johnny’s pocket. They rattled merrily against 
one another, and when Johnny went hop, skip 
and jump, they went hop, skip and jump, too, 
for they were so glad that marble-time had come 
again. Only the big green marble that Johnny 
called a “‘real’’ did not stir at all, and was not 
glad a bit. 

“Oh, dear, I wish it was winter again!” said 
the big marble. ‘Then I could sleep all day in 
Johnny’s play-room, instead of rolling about on 
the pavement.”’ 

“I think that is fun,” said the little brown | 
marble. 

“What fun is there in bumping together and | 








again; and the big, lazy marble was now as 
lively and jolly as the others, and clicked merrily 
against his neighbors as if he quite enjoyed the 
game. 
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Something Unusual. 


He hunted through the library, 
He looked behind the door, 
He searched where baby keeps his toys 
Upon the nursery floor; 
He asked the cook and Mary, 
He called mamma to look, 
He even started sister up 
To leave her Christmas book. 


He couldn’t find it anywhere, 
And knew some horrid tramp 

Had walked in through the open gate 
And stolen it, the secamp! 

Perhaps the dog had taken it 
And hidden it away; 

Or else perhaps he’d chewed it up 
And swallowed it in play. 


And then mamma came down the stairs, 
Looked through the closet door, 
And there it hung upon its peg, 
As it had hung before. 
And Tommy’s cheeks turned rosy red, 
Astonished was his face. 
He couldn’t find his cap—because 
’Twas in its proper place! 
EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN. 


—_——- oe —____—_. 


Ir was Helen’s first day in school, and she 


talked right out loud, just as she did when she | 


was at home. Helen’s teacher said, “Now, 
little folks, don’t talk, but whenever you want 
anything just hold up your hand.” 

Pretty soon up went Helen’s little hand. 
“Well, Helen, what do you want?” and Miss 
Pomeroy was surprised when Helen said, “Some 
candy, please.” 





an opening and firm. 
3reak a seat, and make 

in like manner and the 

name of a musical tone. 

Break darkened, and 
make a fish and indebted 
for. 

Break a chureb officer, 
and make hostility and 
the cave of a wild beast. 

Break an implement of 
the laundress, and make 
level and a metal. 

Break a host, and make 
a country and an English 
title. 

Break the moral sense, 
and make to study and 
knowledge. 

The initials of the sec- 
ond syllables of the words 
spell what 


“Come before the swallow 
dares, and takes 
The winds of March with 
beauty.” 


3. 
A POCKETFUL OF CENTS. 
1. A silent cent. 
2. A splendid cent. 
3. A kind cent. 
4. A lamblike cent. 
5. An agent’s cent. 
». A consenting cent. 
7. A foaming cent. 
. A recovering cent. 
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9. A satisfied cent. 

10. A palqubering cent. 
11. A bright-hued cent. 
12. An injurious cent. 
13. A late cent. 

14. A neat cent. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
l. 
My first is a number; my 
second stands 
Grim on the hilltop in dis- 
tant lands. 
My whole is a place where, 
Strange to say, 
Much yarn has been spun 
for many a day; 
Though search as you 
may, it will not reveal 
A fleece of wool or a spinning-wheel. 
I. 
= without any speech or noise, 
oves on through the waters blue. 
To second money, dear girls and boys, 
Is seldom a wise thing to do. 
Wherever you wander, wherever you stray, 
My whole goes with you every sunshiny day. 
IIL. 
First. 
Sometimes I am blue, and sometimes I am green, 
I change, yet am ever the same, 
Second, 
*Mid the sons of Israel I was seen, 
And a tribe of the Jews bore my name. 
Whole. 


Fine folks in ruffles and powder and lace, 
yore I carried from place to place. 


5. 
SIMPLE ADDITION. 
Add a house and a mark that is made by a fold, 
And a certain enlargement you'll at once behold. 
Add to gain and denial, the proof is exact 
That sifting by means of the wind is a fact. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. CART FRET 
AREA RAVE 
REAM EVEN 
TAMEASTENT 

ALTO 
Ss TEM 
DOLTOMBRAD 
OVER RULE 
LENA ALPS 
TRAP DEs K 
2. Theatre; at three; the rate; the tear; there- 


at; ere that. 

8. Hebe—he be. Germany—germ any. Prim 
rose—primrose. All owed—allowed. Kind led— 
kindled. Pan try—pantry. Sup = ey ie 
Comb at—combat. Ear then—earthen. ens 
I’'ve—pensive. Rest less—restless. Cat amount 
—catamount. Be a trice—beat rice—Beatrice. 
Liquid ate—liquidate. 

. 1. Ed, it, or—editor. 2. Hue, man—human., 
3. Front, is, piece—frontispiece. 
5. 1. Key. 2. Check. 3. Lent. 
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Tue AMERICAN POLICY IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES has been defined in a proclamation pub- 
lished in the islands by the commissioners who 
were appointed by the President. ‘The procla- 
mation declares that the supremacy of the United 
States will be enforced throughout the archipel- 
ago, but it promises the people the fullest measure | 
of liberty and self-government consistent with | 
this supremacy and with the obligations of the 
United States. Specific promises are made of 
civil rights, religious freedom, public schools, a 
civil service largely filled by natives, and the 
collection of taxes solely for use in the islands. 


THE DISBANDMENT OF THE CUBAN ARMY 











has been assured by a vote of the Cuban Assem- | 


bly. This Assembly, made up of Cuban army 
officers, at first refused the $3,000,000 sent by 
the United States to be paid to the troops on 
condition of their disbandment, and even deposed 
General Gomez, the commander-in-chief, because 
he promised to codperate in the distribution. It 
cherished the hope that it would be allowed to 
make a Joan for a much larger sum; but when it 
found that this could not be done, it voted to 
disband the army and to dissolve its own organ- 
ization, thus removing the two most serious 
obstacles to the administration of the island. 

Tue FILIpIno CAPITAL, MALOLOS, was 
evacuated by Aguinaldo’s forces and was occu- 
pied by General MacArthur’s division, March 
3ist. The insurgents offered little resistance, 
and most of them are believed to have retreated 
northward. The engineers with General Mac- 
Arthur have repaired the railroad, bridges and 
telegraph between Manila and Malolos, so that 
the advance column is in close connection with 
its base of operations. 

THE SAMOAN TROUBLES.—Official reports 
from Admiral Kautz, who is at Apia, with 
the cruiser Philadelphia, confirm the press 
accounts of a disturbance in the Samoan Islands, 
in which the American and British war-ships 
intervened. Arrangements are in progress, at the 
initiative of Germany, for the appointment of a 
joint commission, in which Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States will be represented, 
for the permanent settlement of all disputes 
regarding the islands. 


A NOVEL EXPERIMENT.—Under authority 
given by a Jaw just enacted by the Michigan 
Legislature, the common council of the city of 
Detroit has appointed three commissioners with 
power to buy the street railways of that city and 
manage them on municipal account. The voters 
of Detroit several years ago, when the question 
was submitted to them, decided in favor of 
municipal ownership of the street railways. The 
new law goes farther by providing for municipal 
management as well as ownership. 

A Paciric CABLE.—No cable has yet been 
laid across the Pacific Ocean. It is impossible 
for the government to telegraph to its new 
possession of Hawaii ; and when Admiral Dewey 

‘wishes to telegraph to the government at Wash- 
ington, his message must go by a roundabout 
route through China, India and England. A 
cable could be laid now, with the landing-stations 
all on American territory. It might be laid 
from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands, a 
distance of 2,000 miles, thence to Wake Island, 
thence 2,000 miles farther to Guam, in the 
Ladrones, and thence to Manila, 1,500 miles 
farther. The last Congress did not act on this 
question, but the next Congress will probably 
enact the necessary legislation. 

A BritisH CABLE.—Plans are far advanced 
for the construction of a Pacific cable by Great 
Britain and her colonies. The projected route, 
with the landing-stations all on British territory, 
is from Vancouver by Fanning Island and Fiji 
to Norfolk Island, and thence to Queensland 
and New Zealand. The estimated cost is from 
$7,500,000 to $9,000,000. The four Australasian 


colonies concerned have volunteered to become 
responsible for four-ninths of the cost, and 


the remaining five-ninths will be —— 
4 


divided equally between Great 
Britain and Canada. 


RECENT — ATus. — Briga- 
dier-General Daniel W. Flagler, ~ 
Chief of Ordnance of the United 
States Army, died March 29th, 
at the age of 64. —— Rear- GeNerat Fiacter. 
Admiral Charles C. Carpenter of the United 
States Navy, who was retired 
in 1896 after 46 years of con- 
tinuous service, died April 1st, 
at the age of 65. Baroness 
Hirsch, widow of Baron Hirsch, 
>the eminent Hebrew philan- 
thropist, is dead. She emulated 
her late husband in her lifetime 
in her generous gifts to chari- 
ADMIRAL CARPENTER. ties) and her will bequeaths 
a large part of her estate to benevolent uses. 
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thoroughly tau nt by MAIL at students’ HOME, 
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COMPANION. 
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etc., with album, only 5 cents. 
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MAGIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
Dullest scissors sharp- 
ened in 5 seconds 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon as it 1s shown. 
COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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School Exhibitions 


Do you want to carry off the honors? Audiences 
want something new and original. Send for Pieces to 
Speak. 25 different books now ready. Ten cents each, 
postage paid. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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and they cannot rust of tarnish. 
Will last for years, easily removed with a cloth. Will 
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American Oleite Co., Dept. 33, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, Boys and Girls 
can get a Nickel-Plated Wai teh, 
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twenty years. From 
Dinner Set, No. 67, tnevenesd 


With $18.00 worth. 


Ww 
Price-List. WE PAY FREIGHT an 
convenient to send payment with order. 


Machines, Bicycles and hundreds of other Premiums by 
devoting a few hours’ work selling our Tea, Coffee, momen 


OR from s0b tc. to ‘$20. 00 in Cash each week, taking advantage of the 


Over $500,000 worth sold to Youth’s Com 


each year to nearly 


e will be pleased to mail YOU our 170-page intustrated Premium List with 
bi eae SON to deliver 


YQ 

¥ OU CAN OBTAIN ~ or 
2% 

DINNER SETS, Watches, Ladies’ Waterproofs, Sewing 3) 4 







Perfumes, Cold Cream, Perfumed Bath Ta lets, 


Chocolate Grater 


40 sq. inches of grating surface. 

Grates Chocolate fine and dry as 
. Good for Cheese, Bread. ete. 

. No lacerated hands. 

Ask your dealer for it or mail 30 

Circular free. Agents wanted. 

EDGAR MFG. COMPANY, Reading, Mass. 

Pat. Aug. 18,91, Nov. 10, 96, Feb. 14, '99. 


we allow our agents. 


nion readers in past 
a business of $25, in 1877 our sales have 


000 in 18' 





oods before paying for them when not 


DON TEA co, 193 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





OME. STUDY |2=== 


LEISURE MOMENTS 


devoted to a stud MS our simple, yet omngite eer course i ae 

ship, Book-Kee; 

graphy—will fit you on fen the highest positions of trust 4 ee 
sibility. A ieaatahodan of of one or more is an essential to a sucessful 
career in any business. Write for booklet, oi in the World. 
Metropoliian Busi College, 1 Monroe It. 


Dragon Bicycle Bell. 


Only $1.00 by mail. 
Hand ly Modeled 
soe * Hand-Chased. 
Rich Jeweled Eyes. 
Finished in ona Antique Bronze. 
te. e727, Lion, Serpent or Turtle, same price. 
NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., Bristol, Ct. 


20th CENTURY 


Bicycle and Driving 
HEADLIGHTS. 


Use the 1899 

« Models. cas 

Prices Low to Sell Millions. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 

20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


Boys &Girls 


Yon can easily earn watches, cameras, 

sporting goods, musical instruments = = ro 

valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of yal 

English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every package makes 50 worth 

of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 

will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 

When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 

your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust pn Don't lose this 

— er Write for the outfit ddress all orders to 
mperial Ink Concern, 16 Adams tes Oak Park, Ms 


REAL BARGAINS 






































ait $43.50; dans na 
Spring Wagons $29; Single 
Harness $3.75; Farm Har- 
ness $12. Also Carts, Saddles 
and everything in the vehicle 
line at lowest ae prices. All correct in style, 
quality and workmanship. Buy direct from factory. 
Save dealer’s profits. We sell one or more as low as 
others sell in car lots, and ship C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination. Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 Van Buren St., B 177, Chicago. 








Al ty. you iE BE CURED 


END for new illustrated book to the 


Philadelphia Institute, 1033 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Estab- 
lished 1884, EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Founder and Principal, who cured him: 
self after stammering forty years. 





THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
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All Others Are Imitations. 
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: Sewete Machine Facts. 


* 
HE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE is of the highest 

possible grade in every detail. We guarantee that no better running 

or more durable Sewing Machine can be purchased at any price. It 
has the best and most modern improvements and attachments, has five x 
drawers, and the finest woodwork. “Nothing better,” is what people 
say who have used our New Companion Sewing Machine. Send us a 
postal and we will mail you free SAMPLES OF WORK made on the 
New Companion Sewing Machine, together with our new Instruction Book, 
which is the finest thing of the kind ever published. 








The price at which we sell the New Companion Drop-Head Sewing 
Machine to Companion readers is but $25.75. On receipt of price we will 
deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west of these four 

states, for $ $24.75. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine 
is not satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid will be re- 
funded. Every Machine fully warranted. 


Note.—The New Companion Sewing Machine Without Drop- 
Head Cabinet, delivered free at $2.75 less than the above prices. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


: 
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: We Pay the Freight. 
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A TuRNING HEADLIGHT.—Among recent 
inventions is a locomotive headlight which, 
when the train is rounding a curve, turns in such 
a manner as to keep its projected shaft of light 
continually upon the rails, instead of pointing off 
to one side, as occurs with a stationary headlight. 
The motion of the headlight is controlled by 
means of an air-cylinder, connected with the 
air-brake system of the train and regulated by a 
valve in the cab. When the locomotive strikes 
a straight section of track the headlight automat- 
ically returns to its proper position. 

Srrtus PHOTOGRAPHED AT MIDDAY.— 
The fact that bright stars can be seen with a tele- 
scope at high noon sometimes astonishes curious 
visitors to an observatory. Even more surprising 
is the fact that stars can be photographed in 
proad day. The Draper photographing tele- | 
scope, belonging to the Harvard Observatory, | 
has pictured the dog-star, Sirius, at midday, | 
and it has been suggested that the photographing | 
of bright stars crossing the meridian in daylight 
may prove to be a source of increased knowledge 
for astronomers, 





A New EXPLORATION OF TIBET.—Dr. 
Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer, who has added 
so much to our knowledge of Central Asia, 
intends to start on another expedition to that 
interesting, and in some respects mysterious, 
land about the middle of the present year. He 
is to be gone three years, and will try to spend a 
winter in the Alpine regions of Tibet, at an 
elevation of 15,000 feet. 

Skim-MILK MADE USEFUL.—A new use 
has been discovered for milk, and fortunately it 
is skim-milk that is this time in request. It is 
wanted to make sizing, to be used by paper 
manufacturers in the glazing of paper of a fine 
quality. Heretofore, for the accomplishing of 
this purpose, a superior grade of glue with other 
ingredients has been used. It is claimed that a | 
much better and cheaper sizing can be obtained | 
from skim-milk. To prepare the milk it is put 
into a vat, treated with chemicals, and heated 
until curd is formed, the curd being then washed, 
pressed and ground fine, after which it is put 
into a large drying kiln, where it is dried in 
about 12 hours, and is put in bags ready for | 
shipment. 





ELeEcTRICc BELLS RUNG BY THE SUN.— 
Prof. Torvald K@éhl, of the Odder Observatory, 
Denmark, reports that when the huge sunspot 
of September last was crossing the solar meridian, 
magnificent auroral lights flashed across the | 
heavens, and the electric bells in the great | 
telegraph station at Fredericia rang without 
any visible cause. The telegraphic service in 
Denmark was disturbed for hours during the 
auroral display. Professor K6hl thinks that the 
agency of the sun in producing the phenomena 
was evident. Similar exhibitions of “wireless 
telegraphy” between the sun and the earth have 
been noted in the past. 

AN ELectric Locomotive.—On the rail- 
way between Paris and Melun, a Gistance of 
about 28 miles, experiments have recently been 
tried with a high-speed electric locomotive, 
drawing a passenger-car containing a party of | 
15 people. The rear part of the locomotive, | 
corresponding to the cab of a steam-engine, | 
contains the electric | 
accumulators. The two 














rear pairs of wheels are driven by continuous 
current electromotors. The locomotive with its 
tender weighs nearly 200,000 pounds. Drawing 
a load of 147 tons, the average speed was 27 
miles an hour. With a 100-ton train a speed of 
60 miles an hour was obtained. 

Swirt CLoups PRECEDE CoLD WAVES.— 
Observations at the Blue Hill Observatory 
showed that for several days before the great 
cold wave of February last, the high cirrus | 
clouds, which attain an elevation of about nine | 
miles, moved with unusual velocity. On one | 
(ay these clouds were flying at the rate of 166 
miles per hour. It is thought that measures of 
cloud motions will play an important part in 
Weather predictions hereafter. 





EXTINCTION OF THE POLYNESIANS.—Dr. 
D. G. Brinton calls attention to the rapid 
extinction of the Polynesian tribes inhabiting 
the Pacific arehipelagoes. A hundred years ago 
os Hawaiian Islands were said to contain 400,- | 
m — inhabitants ; to-day they have scarcely 
a *”). The same rapid diminution has occurred 
. roughout Polynesia, and is attributed mainly 

? leprosy, tubereulosis and evil ways of living. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


For the Throat use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 








1 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only l0c. Agts, wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


BEVIN’S 


“NEW ERA” 


BICYCLE BELL. 
Newest thing out! 
“Push the button” to ring 
it. Made of best quality 
* bell metal. Loud, clear 
musical tones. 

Sold dealers or sent post-paid 
for $205 uf your dealer hasitt it. 
BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., 
East Hampton, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA. 


NO 10 O'CLOCK LUNCH. 


A FOOD THAT SUSTAINS THE BODY AFTER 
COMMON FOOD IS EXHAUSTED. 









SELL 


OLDEST 





With many people there comes a feeling of 
faintness and need for food before the noon hour 
is reached. This is generally because of the use 
of white bread and other non-nourishing articles 
of food used for vreakfast. It is a cause of com- 
ment among those who use the concentrated food, 
Grape-Nuts, that no feeling of hunger is felt until 
the noon hour. The facts show forth that the 
food is sustaining and nourishes and feeds the 
body hours after the power of ordinary food is 
exhausted. 

A few days’ trial of Grape-Nuts tells the tale. 

Found at grocers and made by the Postum Co., 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 


Raven Gloss 


The highest-art of dressing for the shoes 
of gentlewomen and the Vici kid shoes of 
gentlemen. 

The standard high-grade shoe-saver, 
dresser and leather-renewer for nearly a 

a quarterofacentury. 
-, The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
No. 71 Barclay Street, 
New York City. 


If your dealer hasn't it, 
we'll send full-sized bottle 
by prepaid express for the 
price, 25 cents (in stamps). 



























“When you wish the latest styles, write to us.” 


Summer Suits 


*4. 


OUR new Summer styles of Tailor- 
made Suits and Skirts are now 
ready. We will be pleased to mail free 
our latest Catalogue together with 
gee of new Summer Styles 
and a collection of samples of 
materials to select from. We keep 
no ready-made garments, but make 
everything to order, thus insuring 
the perfection of fit and finish. 











Our Catalogue Illustrates: 
New Summer Suits, $4 up. 
(In Pique, Duck, Crash, Linen, 
Denim, etc.) 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
In Venetians, Broadcloths, 
heviots, Serges, and all the 
new fabrics.) 
Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Summer Skirts, $3 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
rades, All orders filled promptly; a suit or skirt can 
made in one day when necessary. We pay express 
charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will 
any — kind or color of samples that you desire, 
it will afford us pleasure to send you exactly what you 
wish, Write today for Catalogue and samples; we will 
send them to you free by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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COMPANION. 






The ever dainty, shapely, comfort- 
giving ladies’ Turkish slipper—now 
in the fashionable Oriental yellow. 


Bullion embroidery, rich silk pompons., Other colors: 
brown, pink, blue, black. Sizes, 4 to 8, 50 cents pair ; 
add 7 cents for postage. ‘‘Vantine’s Monthly,” Free. 


G A. A. Vantine & Co. 
Largest Importers from Japan, China, 
India, Turkey, Persia. 


877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 
22-100 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLES 


Fully 
Warranted. 
Sent on Trial. 














BEST AIR GUNS, 
Pocket or Bicycle Rifles, 
Targets, Foot Lathes, etc. 
Manufactured by 

H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 1065 FOR PARTICULARS. 


Earn an OXFORD CAMERA 
and Complete Outfit 





By’ a few hours’ 
pleasant work. 
ac NO MONEY 


REQUIRED! 
Send full name and 
address and we will 
send you 18 Pack- 
ages of our Ever- 
lasting Sachet Powder ( Sweet Spray of Violets), the 
most exquisite of Perfumes. Sell them among your 
friends and acquaintances at only 10 cents each, 
When sold send us the $1.80 and we will send you, all 
charges prepaid, this Klegant and Practical 

Jamera and Complete Outfit. 


OXFORD CO., 117 Clav St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


affiictions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price, perhaps, | 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.’ Removesall odor of per 
a. Delightful after Shaving. 
d on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 


ee. Gennarp Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


A Child’s ©: it 
HG S$ woo SUI . 

4 Made from Remnants of our Fine 62.00 and 
$8.00 a yard cloth which was lett over from 
our Great Lt pies A Department. 61.96 

. —— nothing of the 
er today befcre 















will accumulate in ow 
————————_—_- large tailoring store—d 
what we will we can’t avoid them. Upon taking 
stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 rem 
nants, in each of which there was enough mater 
ial to makea child's suit. The cloths consisted of gen 
uine imported all weol English cassimeres 
and Seotch cheviotse— ali medium & dark shades, 
in beautiful mixtures andn a. check patterns. None 
of the cloth cost less than $2.00 and up to $3.00 a yd. 
am We made everyremnant into knee pants suits (likecut) 
7 tofit boys from 4 to 15 years old, und now offer 
them forthe wonder price of $1.90. Thesuits are splen 
didly tailored, perfect in fit and style and are guaran- 
& teed fully worth double our price. 


°SEND ONEY but send this adv. 


with choice of shade 
and pattern; give age of boy, state if large or small for age and we'll 
send the suit C,0.D. by express, and allow you to try iton the boy 
before you pay one cent. If just as represented and worth double 
our price then pay the express agent $1.90 and express charges. Pay 
nothing if unsatisfactory. Write fer free cloth samples 
of suite for boys from 4 to 19 years old. 


The H.LOUIS VEHON CO0.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago,!!!. 


Monarch 


Bicycles 


$25 $35 $50 


The World’s Favorite 


ACENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. New York. 


$1.90 




















Pimples 
Lay the Foundations for Skin Diseases. A 
Remedy Mailed Free. 

Coe’s Eczema Cure cures pimples in young and old, 
thereby preventing eczema, spotted acne and other 
painful, disfiguring skin afflictions, including hives, 
dandruff, and itching piles (simple eczema). Doctors 
use it to cure themselves and recommend it to the 
world. It sells at drug-stores for one dollar, but the 
manufacturers will mail a trial treatment absolutely 


| free to every person who writes to them and mentions | 


the Youth’s Companion. The remedy often cures the 
most obstinate skin diseases when all else fails. In 
some instances a single $1.00 box has been more effec- 
tive than a trip to some European or American sani- 
tarium or mineral springs. Write to-day to 

COE CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





of spar 
absolutel 
matte 
uti 


hour. 


adoption 





and as easily cleaned. New 1899 Model with all latest improvements, 
finish, etc., only $10. Guaranteed the best in the world—best in workman- | 
ship and construction, easiest to operate, and with the largest capacity per 
If found otherwise may be returned at our expense. 

Officially adopted b: 

Highest Award an 

Extensively used by the United States Government. 

Over 1,000 testimonials from satisfied purchasers. 
Unscrupulous imitators of the Ralston Still, claiming double capacity, 
xy the Government, ete., and who are seeking 
public by a pretended $1,000 challenge, will bear investigation. 

Send for booklet “C,” list of dealers, and other interesting printed matter. 





the consumer exclusively. 











RALSTON STILL. 


A Gotight to every woman’s heart. Supplies the table with an abundance 
ling pure water, sterilized and aérated by a new process, and 
free from all germs of disease, poisonous gases, and old-age | 
tr. Purifies the most infected water without trouble or expense by 
lizing the waste heat of the kitchen range. No larger than a teakettle, 


lated 


the Ralston Health Club. 
Gold Medal at Omaha Exposition. 


king to deceive the 


Manufactured only by 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 54 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Save It ? 


—the middleman’s profit 
That extra amount of 
money is just as good to 
you as onymedy else. You 
may not have been accus- 
tomed to dealing this way, 
but why not, if it will save 
you money? We sell you 
Vehicles and Harness 
direet from factory 
at wholesale prices. 
We ship anywhere sub- 
ject to examination and 


As Ky \> 
No, 237—Three Spring 
Loop Phaeton, with st afts 
y) $83. Otherssel! it for $130 












guarantee all our goods 
We manufacture 170 styles of vehicles. We make 65 
styles of hart ss. Our ®8 harness is as good as retails 
for #12. We are the largest manufacturers of 


vehicles and harness in the world selling to 
Send for free 144-page 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE and HARNESS MFG. CO., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


WILLIAMS 
By SHAVING 


t= 




















Wituiams’ Soaps SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, . . 25 cents. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet,. . . 25 cents. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (/arbers’), 
Six Round Cakes,1lb., . . »« » 40 cents. 
Exquisite alsofortoilet. Trialcake for 2c.stamp. 


TheJ.B.WILLIAMSCO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL ST, W.C. SYONEY!: 161 CLARENCE ST. 


























DANDRUFF RUINS CLOTHING. 


Dust adheres to the oily scales falling on 
one’s clothes and a sticky grease-spot is 
the result. Brushing does not remove it 
and wears the surface off the goods. 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


cleans the scalp at once, and keeps it 
clean. Stimulates it and promotes 
a healthful condition of the hair. 


“Coke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 

or money refunded. One dollar a bottle 

at druggists or by express. Booklet free. 
A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Canadian Depot, The Lyman Bros, & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 



















All Stevens Rifles 
* are guaranteed to 


*e Safe, Solid, 
Accurate. 


o The line is most 
= complete, embracing 
vistols, heavy rifles 
od target and hunt- | 
a ing purposes, light 

~ pocket rifles with skeleton 
stocks. 


The “Favorite” 





Or 
















are covered by the same guarantee. 
The best in the world for bovs. 
‘— as reliable and advisable for men. 
No. 17, with Plain Open Sights, $6.00 
No. 13, with Target Sights, . $5.50 


Where these rifles are not carried in stock by 
dealers we will send, express prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 

Send stamp for our complete catalogue, con- 
taining description of our entire line, with valu 
able information regarding rifies, ammunition, etc. 


J, Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Box 338, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what ti 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books uniess your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your = is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against 


aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. 


enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








OBSCURE RHEUMATIC PAINS. 


HEUMATISM is a name ap- 
plied to several conditions, 
which vary widely in almost 
every detail. The present 
paper has for its object the 
consideration of a single phase 
of the disease: soreness and 
lameness, and certain dull, 

intermittent pains in the joints, unat- 

tended by fever. They are popularly 
known as “rheumatic twinges,” and in 
children as “growing pains.” 

Such pains precede, as well as follow, 
attacks of true rheumatism, and are 
also common in those who have no manifest 
rheumatic tendeney. They are often transient, 
recurring only after indiscretions in diet, such as 
overindulgence in rich food. Sometimes they 
occur only at seasons when out-of-door exercise 
has been neglected. They may follow loss of 
sleep, worry, or prolonged strain. Confinement 
in poorly ventilated apartments has also been 
observed to exert an influence in bringing on 
pains of this character. 

Interference with the functional activity of the 
skin, caused by the presence of moisture in the 
air, such as always precedes a storm, also makes 
itself known to the “rheumatic” by pains in the 
joints. 

Digestive disturbances often play an important 
part in causing such pains, while defective elimi- 
nation of the waste products of the body on the 
part of the skin, kidneys, lungs and other excre- 
tory organs has a strong influence in the same 
direction. 

It is evident, indeed, that depressing or unhy- 
gienic influences of whatever character foster the 
enemy in the case of persons afflicted with a 
rheumatic temperament. 

Obscure pains in the joints are not to be re- 
garded as without significance, nur their occur- 
rence dismissed as unworthy of solicitude. It is 
well known that other changes in the organs, 
possibly painless, but frequently vital, progress 
step by step with the symptom manifested in the 
joints. 

The remedy for the discomforts, and even 
dangers, which errors in hygiene invite, lies in 
seeking for and correcting the érrors. Proper 
care of the skin is one of the most important 
measures for combating rheumatic pains. Bathing 
should be practised during the winter months 
almost as frequently as in summer, although the 
water should be of a comfortable warmth. In 
certain cases hot baths are beneficial. Errors of 
diet are to be corrected, and general measures 
for the promotion of health should be habitually 
observed. 

Obscure pain in the joints is to be regarded as 
one of nature’s hints in favor of a more healthful 
manner of living. Such hints are not to be disre- 
garded without peril. 
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THE ADVERB GAME. 


We have had so many good laughs over this 
game that I want to introduce it to Companion 
readers. Any number of persons can play it, and 
no accessories are required—which are two great 
advantages. 

One player is sent out of the-room, and the 
others choose an adverb; then, when the absentee 
comes back, she tries to guess what that adverb 
is. She asks each player a question in turn, and 
he—or she—has to answer it in the mamner of the 
chosen word. 

For example: Should the adverb be “enthusias- 
tically,” the players, in making their replies, must, 
by expression of countenance, tone of voice and 
choice of language, indicate a condition of enthu- 
siasm. 

The possibilities of the game do not appear at a 
first glance, but trial will call them forth. A bit 
of dramatic ability will render the answers highly 
entertaining, while there is great opportunity for 
cleverness and wit. 

This last point must never be mentioned, how- 
ever, in introducing the game. There is no wei 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It gives universal satisfaction. Dent's Toothache 


blanket equal to a suggestion from one’s hostess 
that she is about to offer her guests an opportunity 
for displaying their intellectual faculties. Rather 
say nothing about this phase of the subject, and 
the wit will be sure to show itself, often from the 
most unexpected sources. 

We generally start with an easy adverb, such 
as “briefly,” “primly,” or “laughingly,” and work 
up to the hard ones. “‘Verbosely” is a capital 
word; so is “ambiguously ;” and “untruthfully” 
gives chance for the wildest and most erratic 
answers. 

We make it arule that the questioner must go 
down the entire line before venturing a guess, 
and as there are many adverbs that are almost 
—but not quite—synonymous, she must be a care- 
ful and attentive observer. Indeed, the game is 
a very good study in synonyms. 

When Kitty went out, we chose the word “flat- 
teringly.” She came in and asked the first player 
if he had been to the theatre that week. 

“No,” he answered, “I did not care to go, since 
you were not to be there.” 

“Why does Tom talk such nonsense?” she 
demanded of the next player. 

“But, Kitty, it isn’t nonsense. It is just the 
way we all feel,” was the touching reply. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Kitty, abashed. 
“T really must change the subject! Emma, do 
you read the a 

Here was a poser! How was that to be an- 
swered with a compliment? But Emma proved 
equal to the emergency. 

“Yes,” sweetly, “whenever I cannot talk with 
you.” 

One of the funniest words was “roguishly.” It 
was droll indeed to see the attempts of our grave 
and reverend seniors—for this time we had drawn 
the older ones into the game—to look roguish. 
Tom watched the agonized attempts, while every 
one was convulsed with merriment, and then 
exclaimed, disdainfully: 

“Pshaw! That's dead easy. 
‘idiotically!’ ” 

If you want a good laugh, try this game. 

M. M. M. 





The word is 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


Birds, we know, are sometimes trained to fire off 
pistols, as well as to perform other unusual feats, 
but it is not often that a wild bird in the woods 
shoots a man with his own gun, as related in 
“South American Sketches” by Robert Crawford. 


A pavo del monte, a bird of Uruguay not unlike 
the turkey, had_ been winged by a hunter. It fell 
to the ground, but was at once on its feet, and 
ran away. 

Throwing his gun hastily aside, the hunter 
started in pursuit, and a game of hide-and-seek 
ensued. In and out of the brushwood the pavo 
ran, and the man followed. 

In one of its doublings and turnings the bird 
passed over the gun, which was lying on the 

ound, and its foot chanced to strike against the 

rigger of the undischarged barrel, the hammer 
of which, in the hurry of the moment, had been 
left at full cock. 

There was a loud report, followed by an excla- 
mation of pain from the man. The bird escaped, 
and the luckless hunter had an ugly wound in the 
fleshy part of his leg to remind him for weeks 
afterward of the adventure. 


DOG AND TORTOISE. 


An English writer says, “One of the leading 
characteristics of the dog is the persistence with 
which he will pursue some fixed idea,” and the 
writer supports his view of the matter by the 
following story: 


Last summer a friend presented us with a 
tortoise. I do not know whether our dog had 
heard of turtle soup, or whether he regarded the 
creature as a new kind of bone that walked about; 
at any rate, he determined to eat it. 

Whenever the tortoise started out on a consti- 
tutional down the garden path, Gyp arrested it 
and carried it into his kennel, where he gnawed 
at the impenetrable armor till bis jaws ached. 

The calm and philosophical manner in which 
the tortoise resumed its interrupted promenade 
irritated the dog exceedingly, but no failure dis- 
couraged him. henever we reminded him of 
the tortoise, he would go in search of it all round 
the garden, peering into every crevice, till eventu- 
ally the creature was found, and 
attempts were made to extract the meaty portions 
from the shell. 


DISGUISED BY CLEANLINESS. 


There is more than one moral to be drawn 
from a Chattanooga despatch to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, which tells how John Mattney, tramp, 
stole a yoke of oxen from a Mr. Brown, and sold 
them to the butchers. 


Mattney was arrested at Rockwood, and brought 
to this city and putin jail. He finally secured a 
capable lawyer, and when the case was called in 
the justice court, a clean-shaven, well-dressed, 
Be reneeang man took the prisoners’ box for 

rial. 

When Mr. Brown and the cattle-dealers went 
on the witness-stand, they were completely taken 
by surprise at the appearance of the man charged 
with the theft, and neither of them could swear 

sitively that he was the thief. He was, there- 
ore, discharged, and before further proceedings 
could be had he had left the city. 

His lawyer had had him shaved, his hair cut 
and a clean shirt and collar pe on him, all of 
which so changed him that his identity was lost. 


WITHOUT CEREMONY. 


More or less ceremony usually accompanies the 
laying of a corner-stone, but the Chicago Tribune 
records an instance where one was laid quite 
simply. 


Two men were talking of the fortune of a third. 
“Yes,” said one, “he made his first lucky strike 
ineggs. He bought ten thousand dozen at a low 
figure, put them in cold storage, and sold them at 
a profit of more than two hundred percent. That 
was the corner-stone of his enormous fortune.” 

“Ah,” said the other, “then the hens laid it!” 


Mrs. Homespun (indignantly)—Here’s an article 
says that in Formosa a wife costs five dollars. 
r. Homespun (thoughtfully)—Wal, a good wife 
is wuth it.—Spare Moments, 


Gum. 
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All druggists. 15 cents, or by mail upon receipt 


(Adv. 





of price. C. 8. Dent & Co., Detroit. 











ARTISTS’ PROOFS or 
112 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


The publishers of ‘*Life’’ will send 
on receipt of 10 cents a catalogue of 
112 Artists’ Proors OF ORIGINAL 
Drawincs (reduced in size) by C. D. 
Gibson, Wenzell and other famous 
artists, together with a Sample Copy 
of “* Life,” ing novel sugges- 
tions for gifts or souvenirs and an 
attractive offer for new subscribers 
to this bright weekly. . . A 


Lire PustisHina Company, 
19 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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, .BRAID »> 
FOR APPEARANCE it 
PURE! DELICIOUS! ! is lustrous and unfading. 
Bonbons and Chocolates. It gives the skirt a re- 
eee ng A fined appearance im- 
a possible with coarse or 
Meyers clumsy binding. 
COCOA =o CHOCOLATES, \ | 
ro" cooking, are uneue FOR WEAR it outdoes | 
Purity of Material the skirt. It knows | 
onocens EVERYWHERE neither ravel nor fading, | 
a does not rub the shoes, 
THOMSON’S gather dirt or sweep the 
Ps a ~ street. Dyed in the wool 
Glove-Fitting Corsets and shrunk for use. 
Give be he fi 
and perfect. fit "te the FOR COST it is not too 
gp a cnt ae expensive for any skirt. 
hip—is the height of Five-yard pieces sell 
SS everywhere for 10 cts. 
Sold Everywhere 
at prices from FLEISHER'S, PHILADELPHIA, MFRs. 
$1 to $5 arf 
; And Premiums — 
Be sure to ask for Factory to Family. 


345 Broadway, - ~~ 





the Thomson 
“Glove-Fitting.”’ 

lain in Youth's 
Hand Cc vs ion, Feb. 16th 
Illustrated, costs only and March 30th. 
the asking. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 


LARKI 


offer fully ex- 





END for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free 
Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. 





New York City. 


SOAPS 


It 


the famous 


Y. 








bd is the Modern Stove 

Enameline Polish ; it is put upin 

paste, cake or liquid 

form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 

result is a brilliant polish without labor. It 

has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
earth. J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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A Uneeda Biscuit—a new form of Soda Bis- 
cuit, crisp, tender, and delicious. Serve with every 
meal ; take a box with youon your 
travels; splendid for sand- 
wiches ; perfect for picnics; 
unequaled for general 


use. Good food for 
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everybody. Made 
to eat, not to keep. 
Five cents a 
package. 
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Wh) 


Moisture 
spoils bis- 
cuit; to pre- 
serve and deliver 
to the consumer 
our new and splendid 
Uneeda Biscuit as 
crisp, tender and delicious 
as when fresh from the oven, & 
we have originated this moist- } 
ure proof package. Carefully remove the wrapper}; 

serve in this package. After the biscuit are eaten, 
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you have a lunch box for school children. As 
Sy) a << a 
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DON’T 
MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE 
SOLAR CYCLE LAMPS 


NEVER GO OUT 
A SUCCESS "51°" SATISFY. 


100,000 IN USE. 
Burns Longest and Brightest and they Never 
go out. Sold by dealers everywhere or 
sent anywhere in United States prepaid 
upon receipt of price, $3.60. Send for 
catalogue of our "99 LAMP WONDER. 
BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., KENOSHA: wis, 


4) ee FLOWERS sre 306 


20 Pkts. Choice Seeds, 22 Bulbs 
a Pe : 









ever offered, 
3 colors, 
(mixed, 












~ - “« Japan 

“Crimson Queen.” we offer. 

Canna Lily ums tor 
new C Y 






1 
22 BULBS—i...::- 
Leaf do. ; 2 Hybrid Gladio)us; 
Iris; 2 Climbing Wisteria ; 10 lovely 
“NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” 
120 Pages, FREE with every order. 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box T, West Grove, Pa. 




















YOUR 
OWNIMUSIC 


(AGENTS “WANTED EVERYWHERE) 


THE WONDER 
SLELICOMPOSLER 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR > 


Js nota toy, but aremarkable 
“nvention 7 which hundreds 


’, of different marches (/wo sh 
o Ny be written without. 79 
knowledge of musical composilion. 


PRICE Fifty (ENTS BY MAIL 


MONEY REFUNDED UF NOY AS REPRESENTED 
C.C.CONN 
In 


Ae MONDER. CAL INSTRUMENTS 
£3 cat sa Sy Geen He OR, 


TailorMade Suit$4.98 













Jacket elegantly silk lined, skirt 


Cloth; equal every way to others 
$10 Suits. Choice of electric 
blue, navy blue or black color. 
SEND NO MONEY bu sen 
— - 
with color desired; give bust and 
waist measure, length of skirt 
(down front) from skirtband to 
bottom and we'll send the suit by 
express C.0.D. and allow you to 
try it on before you pay a 





every penny of $10.00, then pay 
the express agent $4.98 and 
expressage. Pay nothing if 
unsatisfactory. 

by expert 


is made 
THE SUIT men tailors over 


—_—_—_ 

designs drawn by that king of 

ladies’ tailors, M. LaRochelle, from 

Dahi’s Best All Wool Fast 

Color Ladies’ Cloth, famous 
everywhere for its rich so 
bloom and beautiful 
e@ppearance. 

The Jacket is made in 
latest single-breasted style, 
with tight-fitti back and 
new fashiona leeves, it 
is superbly trimmed with 
fine satin bands, artistically 
double silk-stitched and 
elaborately Mace with 













~ 


real French Silk of 
beautiful colorings and exquisite designs. The Skirt 
plendidly lined, has new fan back, nobby welted seams, 
os — yards wide anc hangs graceful and stylish; from start 
s st the suit's tailor-made and worth fully $10.00 
ILLY OOLISH FIRMS 24vertise Repellant cloth 
say al suits as “wool,” they don't 
All ——- as we do, but “wool’’ in order to mislead you 
aia epellant cloth Is shoddy and half cotton, its 
Gin ess Order their suits and ours, then choose between 
Other Son tite for our Big Free Bargain Catalogue of 
THEH LUE Skirts, Capes, Jackets, etc. 
. UIS VEHON CO., 155-157 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Waltham 
Watches 


Made by the American 
Waltham Watch 
Company are the 
best and most reliable 
timekeepers made - 
in this or any other 
country. 


‘“The Perfected American Watch,’’ an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 


** The satisfaction-givers.”’ 


Quality Foods 


Swift’s Products 
are of superlative quality, prepared from 
the highest grade of stock with nicest 
care under U. S, Government inspection. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard —there is 
no other lard quite so good. 
Swift's Premium Hams — each one 
selected and most carefully cured. 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon. 
No other bacon is in its class of quality. 
Swift’s Cotosuet—of vegetable purity. 
Swift’s Jersey Butterine. The best 
butter isn’t better. 
Swift’s Beef Extract — the full con- 


centrated strength of superior beef. 


AMERICAN WaLTHAM WatcH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Swift and Company, Chicago. 










































COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA. 


Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella; count the number of 

outside ribs; state if the centre rod is of steel or wood. ‘ou cannot get the 

Jones Umbrella “Roof” of. ny dealer send #1.00 to us and we will mail, post- 

paid, ye Twilled Silk 26-inch Adjustable “Roof ;’’ 28-inch, $1.25; 30-inch, 
1.50. 





Last Year’s Bicycle 





may be given an up-to-date 
appearance at a trifling expense. 
A few cents invested in 


THE GENUINE 
Mr belies’) Of some popular 
color will secure material with 
which anybody can _ produce 


an elegant and durable enamel 


finish. 
%o - are also made for 
Neal Ss Enamels use upon ‘wood 
work of rooms, furniture, earthen and 


metal ware, radiators, bath-tubs, etc 


OUR BOOKLET, “ Enamels and Enameling,” 
with samples of colors, tells how and what kinds to 
use for furniture, woodwork, bath 
tubs, radiators, ete. Sent free, 


Address, Detroit, 
Dep't B, Mich. 


o. In STAMPS will secure our 
entertaining game, * House- 
keeping” (played like authors), with 
suggestions for articles that may be enameled to 
advantage. 















e mbrella “Roofs” at all prices, from 50c. to 8.00 each, according to 
quality.) If not entirely satisfactory your money promptly refunded, including 
stamps you have used for i si ooklet “Umbrella Economy,” with simple instructions necessary, mailed 
with your order. THE JOSEPH A. JONES CO ANY, 93 Walker Street, New York. 

Manufacturers of the highest grades of umbrellas to the largest stores in the world. 




















Iroquois Bicycles $16: 


400 of the famous [roquois Model 3 Bicyel 
will be sold at $16.75 bg rad their re al cate 


IROQUOIS CYCLE WORKS FAILED Sissi were 


expensively built, and we have bought the entire plant at a forced 
saleat 20 cents on the dollar. With it we got 400 Model 3 Iroquois Bi- 
cycles, finished and complete, Made to sell at $60. To ad- 
vertise our business we have concluded to sell these 400 at just what 
they stand us, and make the marvelous offer of a Model 8 
IROQUOIS BICYCLE «t $16. 75 while they last, The wheels 
are strictly up- » ous every where for beauty and good quality. 
DESCRIPTON The Iroquois Model 3 1s too well known to need 
@ detailed description. Shelby 1\ in. seamless 

tubing,improved two-piece crank, detachable sprockets, arch crown, 
= barrel hubs and hanger, 2% in, drop, finest nickel and enamel ; colors, 

black, maroon and coach green; Gents’ frames, 22, 24 and 26 in., Ladies’ 22 in.; best ‘‘Record,” guaran- 
teed tires and high-grade equipment throughout. Our Written Guarantee with every bicycle. 
DOLLAR (or your express agent's guarantee for charges one way) state whether ladies’ or gents’, color and 
height of frame wanted, and we will ship C. O. D. forthe balance ($15.75 and express charges), 







subject to examination and approval. If you don’t find it the most wonderful Bieyele Offer ever made, send it back at our ex- 
nse. ORDER TO-DAY if you don't want to be disappointed. 50 cents discount for cash in full with order. 
WE HAVE gs iCYC LES A complete line of °99 Models at 233-00 and up. Setond-hand 
Wheels $3 to $10. We want FRI DER AGENTs 
in every town to represent us. Hundreds earned their bicycle last year. This year we offer wheels and cash for work done 
for us; also ‘se of sample wheelto agents. Write for our liberal proposition. We are known everywhere 
as the greatest Exclusive Bicycle House in the world and are perfectly reliable; we refer to any bank or business house in 
Chicagn. to any express company and to our customerseverywhere. B. G. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Lil. 


Al TRS & k’ PLASTERS 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 























ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Mention Companionandsend tous with land we 
will send you tois HIGH GRADE 1899 MODEL 
$50.00 VICUNA BICY- 

cL by express, C. O. 
subject to examination. Ex- 
‘ amine it at yourexpress 
office and if you find ita 
uine 1899 model HIGH 
RADE $50.00 VICUNA. 
the grandest aA. 1 
PA ever saw orheard of andy ou 
are convinced it is worth 
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7 other houses up to $25.00, 
— pay your express agent 
Z, the balance, $14.95 
and express charges. 
18 COVERED BY A BIND- 
. ING GUARANTER. Frame 
. is 22 or 24 inch, made 
from best seamless tubing, finest two-piece Denton hanger, finest full ball bearings, Mason arch crown, enameled black, 
or maroon, highly nickel finished, Delhi ded saddle, up or down turn handle bars, best Doyle pedals, HIGH 
RADE GUARANTEED REGAL PNEUMATIC TIR fine leather bag, complete with all tools and repair outfit, 
ORDER TODAY. YOU CAN MAKE $50.00 EVERY MONTH SELLING THESE WHEELS AT $25.00. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


For $1 .00 we furnish a Gas Lamp, the exact same lamp as is now being widely advertised as a premium 
with a bicycle as a REGULAR $4.00 ACETYLENE GAS LAMP, but we do not guarantee or recommend it. 










AND CHAIW 


By selling 20 Packets Baker's 
Flower Seeds at 5 cts. per packet. 
Pansies, Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, Asters, 
Verbenas, and nearly all kinds of beautiful 
flowers can be grown with ap y success. 
This is a genuine Nickel Watch and perfectly 
reliable timekeeper, absolutely guaranteed. We 
fixe many other premiums also for the sale of the 
lower Seeds and we give premiums also for the sale 
of Sailor Knot Hooks and Eyes and Sachet Powder. 
4gh-grade Bicycles, etc., given for the sale of Baker's ; 
eas. Express paid. Send postal for full particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, 


Dept. Y, 
— Springfield, 
S45 —~ ngie 











1 In beauty of design and elegance C 
of finish there is nothing to 
equal the 


Waverley 
__Bieyote $4 Q) 


are next best. $95 to #35. 
Waverley Catalogue tells of all—Free. 


|) indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (| 
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BLUINE 


The Great Bleaching | 
: 
; 









Bluing and Purifier. 


It will not settle, 
It will not streak, ae 
Nor injure the clothes. a 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 


A 1o-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 
average fam- 

ily for four 
months 


3 
* 
- 
“ 
THE MOST EXTENSIVELY ADVER- 
TISED BLUING IN THE WORLD. 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
Sactory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


2 BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 


Few ere te hate et hahha a fae hehe ® hehehe ee ee 


Peer ere? oP eee ee ee ee ee Pe Pe 








I will take a 
Picture of my little 
Sister and her 


“? New Watch 
‘ny New Camera! 


We both got them free. 
This is the way we did it. 


Handsome Camera for selling 30 packages, 
Fountain Pen for selling 20 packages, Rugby 
Foot Ball for selling 20 packages, Boys Watch, 
Chain and Charm for selling 20 packages and 
Girls Watch and Chatelaine Pin for selling 40 
packages Sawyer’s Best Biue Crystals among 
your friends and neighbors. Each pkg. makes 
a quart of best Liquid Biue. Price 1octs. each, 
Send your name and address to 
us and we will send the Blue, 
express paid. When sold sen! 
us the money and we will send 
the Watch free by mail. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 


Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 years. 
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= “OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL. 
ne Used e....4 by National League. 
Postage 7c. additional. 








The official League Ball for Junio 
Postage Sc. additional. 


SPALDING’S 





forced thumb. 
No. CB, 25 cts. 
Postage Te. additional. 
sae KBY INSONE. BE 






SPA LDINGS | 


. . for the seasonof 994 
LEAGUE ‘and should FIFRG 
tae used saws 


BOYS’ LEAGUE BALL. Price 75 cents. 


JUNIOR MITT. 


Made of quality soft, 
tanned leather, well padded. 
Patent Lace Back and rein- 


League Ball and SPALDINGS 
Boys League are the 
official BASE BALLS 
























r Clubs. 
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=a the past . twenty-two years the 
Spalding Ball has been the Official 
Base Ball adopted and used by the National 














League and must be used to make the game 
official, Each Ball is wrapped in tin-foil, packed in a 
box and guaranteed to stand the test of a full game. 
























INFIELDERS’ 
GLOVES. 
Boys’ Infielders’ Glove, 
No. 17, 25 cents. 
Better Quality Infielders’ 
Gloves: No. XB, $1.00. 
2XB, $2. 00. 
Postage 3c. additional. 













Spalding’s Base Ball Guide, the Official Rules of 
the National Game, ne a mail, prepaid, 10c. 















The Spalding Policy 








One Price to All, Everywhere. 












CATCHERS’ 
MASK. 


An absolutely Safe Mask 





No. B, $1.00. 


Postage Be. additional. 





SPALDING’S BOYS’ 


for Boys. Made of heavy wire. 


Cheaper Masks are unsafe. 























This year you can buy Spalding’s Athletic 
Goods in the smallest towns at exactly the same 
price you would pay in New York or Chicago—one 

rice everywhere. We prefer that you buy of your 
q Fes dealer, but will fill orders direct when dealers 
do not carry our line. 

Every boy who wants the latest and official 














information about Base Ball—the game, the regula- 











SPALDING’S 
INFLATED BODY 
- PROTECTOR for 





Postage 20c. additional. 
Send for Base Ball Catalogue. 















tion requirements, etc., or about any other Athletic 
iE: should apply to A. G. Spalding & Bros., 

ew York, Denver, Chicago, the Official Head- 
quarters for all Athletic Goods. 


One Standard of Quality in > 


























AMATEUR 
UNIFORMS. 


Special Shirt, Pants, Cap, Belt 
and Stockings. Special Suit Com- 
plete, $4.50 each. Net price to clubs 








workmen as make best League Suits. 


ordering for entire team, $3.50 per Suit. 
Express charges paid by the purchaser. Colors : White, 
Gray-Brown Mix and Dark Gray. All made by same 





Athletic Goods—“ The 
Spalding”—our exclusive 4@ay 
trade-mark. 


















If your dealer doesn’t sell Spalding goods, send your name and address 
—and his, too—on a postal, and we will send, free, our Catalogue, 
giving lowest retail prices on goods of our vpn A sag Prices thesame . 
—no more, no less—throughout the United States. 
































